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N the spiritual realm there is an old- 
time conception of man as possessing 
a life in himself, with an endowment of 
faculties adequate for all the ordinary 
exigencies of life, which enable him to 
live and act independently of any power 
outside himself; and of God as one who, 
having made man, occasionally inter- 
venes to direct, aid, or rebuke him when 
he is going wrong. He is pictured to 
the imagination as a school-teacher who 
leaves his pupils to do the best they can 
without help from him, but occasionally 
intervenes that he may help them over 
hard places, call them to account for 
neglect or carelessness, or punish them 
for disobedience or stubbornness. In the 
spiritual realm this conception also is giv- 
ing way to a more modern one, which is 
expressed in the formula of Matthew 
Arnold’s which has also been often quoted 
in Zhe Outlook: ‘‘'There is a power not 
ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness.’’ According to this conception God 
is immanent in men as in nature; in him 
we live and move and have our being ; 
apart from him we could not exist; all our 
life is derived from him, his gift, his im- 
partation; he is the air we breathe, the 
sunlight on which all our energy depends. 
The pupil at first imagines that the 
teacher only helps him over the hard 
places when the hard places are brought 
to him for help, and only keeps order in 
the school-room when he is at his desk 
overseeing the school. But, looking back 
in after life, he knows, if the teacher was 
a true one, that the teacher’s inspiration 





was always in the school, his spirit always 
quickening endeavor and his influence 
always maintaining order; that, in some 
sense, this teacher was omnipresent in 
the school. In this modern conception 
God is in and with men not less when he 
is not seen than when he is seen in un- 
mistakable manifestation. A child seeing 
the rising sun strike the lilies on a pond, 
and their opening under the influence of 
the sunlight, so that the surface which 
before was green becomes almost instantly 
radiantly white, might well imagine that 
most flowers open of themselves, but that 
pond-lilies are opened by the sun; but 
we all know that this is not the case, that 
all flowers are opened by the sun, that 
there is not a color in one of them which 
is anything else than a reflection of a 
fragment of the sun’s rays; that if the 
sun ceased to shine the flowers would 
cease to live. In this modern conception 
God is the Sun of righteousness ; all life 
depends upon him; and there is not a 
human virtue, not a human power, which 
is other than a fragmentary reflection 
of divine life from him.—Zyman Abbott. 





Wuat is sweeter than a murmur of 
leaves, unless it be the musical gurgling 
of water that runs secretly and cuts 
under the roots of the trees, and makes 
little bubbling pools that laugh to see the 
drops stumble over the root and plump 
down into its bosom! In such nooks 
could trout lie. Unless ye would become 
mermaids, keep far from such places, all 
innocent "grasshoppers, and all ebony 
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crickets! Do not believe in appearances. 
You peer over and know that there is no 
danger. You can see the radiant gravel. 
You know that no enemy lurks in that 
fairy pool. You can see every nook and 
corner of it, and it is as sweet a bathing 
pool as ever was swum by long-legged 
yrasshoppers. Over the root comes a 
butterfly with both sails a little drabbled, 
and quicker than light he is plucked 
down, leaving three or four bubbles 
behind him, fit emblems of a butterfly’s 
life. There! did I not tell you? Now 
go away, all maiden crickets and grass- 
hoppers! These fair surfaces, so pure, so 
crystalline, so surely safe, have a trout 
somewhere in them lying in wait for you! 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 





TREES will acquire a new charm for 
intelligent children when they associate 
them with famous persons. Watching to 
see how Bryant and Longfellow are grow- 
ing, whether Abraham Lincoln wants 
water, or George Washington promises 
to flower early, or Benjamin Franklin is 
drying up; whether Robert Fulton is 
budding, or General Grant is beginning 
to sprout, the pupil will find that a tree 
may be as interesting as the squirrel that 
skims along its trunk, or the bird that 
calls from its top like a muezzin from a 
minaret. The future orators of Arbor 
Day will draw the morals that lie in the 
resemblances of all life. It is by care 
and diligent cultivation that the wild 
crab is subdued to bear.sweet fruit, and 
by skillful grafting and budding that the 
same stock produces different varieties. 
And so you, Master Leonard or Miss 
Alice, if you are cross and spiteful and 
selfish and bullying, you also must be 
budded and trained. Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined, young gentle- 
men, and you must start straight if you 
would not grow up crooked. Just as the 
boy begins, the man turns out. 





THERE is a distinction between learn- 
ing to read and reading. The child 
learns to read for the same reason that 
an Eskimo boy learns to drive a team of 
dogs, because he needs to, the kind of 
civilization that is around him has made 
it necessary. The end to be gained is 
skill. The immediate effect of the pro- 
cess on the child’s mental growth and 
happiness is fairly a question. Whether, 
on the one hand, it is, like learning to 
eat, healthful and directly beneficial, or, 
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on the other hand, like cutting teeth, a 
necessary, but more or less serious dis- 
turbance to health and happiness, mat- 
ters not here; that probably depends upon 
the teacher and the method. But the 
principal reason, in either case, why a 
child should learn to read is the ultimate 
usefulness of the power toread. Experi- 
ence seems to show that an average child 
at the end of the third year in a good 
school, is, or should be able to read with 
satisfaction almost anything. that is 
within his range of thought. ‘That is, 
the power to get thought from a printed 
page has caught up with the power to 
think; and the art of reading has become 
so automatic and subconscious, that it no 
longer interferes seriously with the act of 
thinking. Assuming, then, that by the 
end of the third or at most the fourth 
year in school, the child’s reading teeth. 
are all cut, there remain four or five 
years in the grammar school course in 
which reading is primarily and almost 
purely a process of getting thought.— 
American Primary Teacher. 





THE pupil should be led to willing 
obedience, because it is right to obey, 
because he will be happier when he has 
learned to obey. Lead the child to obey 
by moral suasion if possible, by will 
power if need be, by force if you must— 
not by destroying the child’s will, but by 
directing it into right channels. What, 
you say, do you believe in coercion and 
corporal punishment? I believe in obedi- 
ence, and any reasonable method of 
securing it. You reply, ‘‘One of the 
authors of educational creeds declares 
that ‘Coercion is always destructive of 
real character power.’’’ About forty 
years ago Major Panghorn of Vermont, 
then a young teacher, was obliged to 
punish a boy for leading a revolt against 
his teacher. He whipped him with a 
rawhide until he begged for mercy. The 
two afterwards became firm friends, and 
years later, when the boy had become a 
lieutenant in the navy, he said to Maj. 
Panghorn, ‘‘I shall never cease to be 
grateful to you. You made a man of 
me. But for the thrashing you gave me, 
I might now be in state prison.’”’ Which 
was mistaken, James L. Hughes, In- 
spector of Schools of Toronto, or Rear- 
Admiral George B. Dewey? The parents 
who will not make their children mind, 
and the teachers who will not keep order 
in their schools, are enemies to the rising 
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race. We agree with Geo. P. Brown, 
when he says the doctrine that coercion 
is destructive of character and power is a 
new education indeed. It would be 
nearer the truth to affirm that the want 
of coercion in education is destructive of 
character and power. Solomon’s good 
sense knew better.— WV. W. School Journal, 





‘“THE Froebels, the Arnolds, the 
Manns, the Mark Hopkins, the Harpers, 
the Harrises, the Whites and a host of 
others that have been the inspiration of 
generations of youth, have been men of 
the broadest culture, men of active partic- 
ipation in the life of their times, men 
whose lives have been devoted to large 
ends. Nor did they leap at one bound 
into great positions as teachers. ‘A 
spark had stirred their clod.’ With re- 
sistless enthusiasm and unbounded love 
‘they toiled while their companions 
slept.’’’ Dr. Jordan, in his ‘‘ Science 
Sketches,”’ tells us that the school of all 
schools which has had most influence on 
scientific teaching in America was held 
in an old barn, on an uninhabited island, 
some eighteen miles from shore. It 
lasted but three months, and, in effect, it 
had but one teacher. That was Agassiz. 





Dr. Conan Dov 1s tells with delight 
that when he left school his master called 
him into the educational sanctum and 
solemnly said: ‘‘ Doyle, I have known 
you now for seven years, and I know you 
thoroughly- I am going to say some- 
thing that you will remember in after life. 
Doyle, you will never come to any good.”’ 





SURELY no other human being, says 
The Congregationalist, has ever encoun- 
tered so many and great obstacles in ac- 
quiring an education as Helen Keller. 
The hardships of students combating 
poverty or delicate health, or compelled 
to receive instruction in a foreign tongue, 
are as nothing compared with Miss Kel- 
lar’s handicaps in taking her examina- 
tions preparatory to entering Radcliffe 
College this fall. No particle of their 
severity was- abated for her. Indeed, 
on the contrary, they were made uninten- 
tionally difficult. To sit in total darkness 
and silence, with no idea of the time, 
with no touch of a friendly hand,—for 
neither Miss Sullivan, her constant com- 
panion, nor her master, Mr. Keith, was 
allowed to communicate the questions to 
her,—these were sufficiently difficult con- 
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ditions. But her labor was unnecessarily 
increased by thecollege authorities. They 
had the examination papers written out 
in Braille characters by a man who had 
never seen Helen, and who, it was dis- 
covered too late, used a different system 
of writing for the blind from that to 
which she was accustomed. Helen Kel- 
lar did not hesitate or draw back even at 
this, but puzzled out the unfamiliar, 
punctured points as best she could, and 
wrote her answers on her typewriter, pass- 
ing triumphantly in every study, even 
‘‘with credit’? insome. Her intellectual 
achievement is, however, almost over- 
shadowed by the girl’s indomitable moral 
courage in surmounting difficulties. Does 
she not put to shame every slothful and 
easily-disheartened soul? 





A WELL-KNOWN member of the faculty 
of Lafayette College, Dr. Selden J. Coffin, 
takes this common-sense view of an im- 
portant question. He says: ‘‘ The ex- 
aminations now in progress number no 
less than eighty-two appointments. This 
large number of subjects taught in a 
single term is in striking contrast with ' 
the old course of study. Buta score of 
years ago all that a student had before 
him was a round of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics, with little else to break up 
the monotomy of thought. Now the 
trend is toward a multiplicity of branches, 
such that the faculty are besieged with 
requests to introduce new studies. The 
best thought favors narrowing the course 
and keeping it in the old lines. One 
who seeks a varied course is commended 
to the universities, where there may be, 
as has been said, ‘two professors to one 
student.’ No one will deny the ad- 
vantage of many of the new studies, but 
it is a fair question whether it is not far 
better for a youth to learn thoroughly the 
standard branches and let the acquisition 
of specialties be the effort of his private 
reading in maturer days. The devotion 
of more time to geology, botany, zoology, 
biology, chemistry, French and German 
reading, has of late been under consider- 
ation by the faculty.”’ 





How can an inanimate, mechanical 
gerund-grinder, the like of whom will, in 
a subsequent century, be manufactured 
out of wood and leather, foster the growth 
of anything ; much more of mind, which 
grows, not like a vegetable (by having its 
roots littered with etymological compost), 
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but like a spirit, by mysterious contact 
of spirit ; though kindling itself at the 
fire of living thought? How shall he 
give kindling in whose own inward man 
there is no live coal, but all is burnt out 
to adead grammatical cinder? . . . Alas! 
so is it everywhere; so will it ever be, 
till the hodman is discharged or reduced 
to hod-bearing, and an architect is hired, 
and, on all hands, fitly encouraged: till 
communites and individuals discover 
that fashioning the souls of a generation 
by knowledge can rank on a level with 
blowing their bodies to pieces by gun- 
powder; that, with generals and field- 
marshals for killing, there should be 
world-honored dignitaries, and, were it 
possible, true God-ordained priests, for 
teaching.—Zdward Thring. 





THERE is no audience I should so much 
wish to please, none with whose life I 
feel a greater sympathy, none who have 
me more absolutely at their command, 
than an audience of teachers ; for I am 
one of them to the backbone. I come 
before them as a working man—as one 
who has worked up through an experi- 
ence of the most varied kind, who began 
very low down, and feels strongly with 
all struggling workers, with their weak- 
ness, their faint-heartedness, with weary 
hand and weary head and weary heart, 
and who believes that the new truth of 
life, which is ever becoming incarnate in 
new births, is always born amongst the 
struggling, in travail and in pain.— 
Edward Thring. 





Too many of our books on education 
ignore sin as a factor in the development 
of the child. Reformers in education 
sometimes talk as if it were better for 
children to be on the streets than to at- 
tend schools taught by poor teachers. I 
incline to the belief that a school, if its 
sanitary conditions are not a menace to 
health, may be as mechanical in its 
routine as the schools of the Chinese, and 
still be a better place for a boy during 
school hours than are the streets and 
alleys, with their tuition in things wicked 
and degrading.—Wathan C. Schaeffer. 





To touch the world at many points ; to 
come into close relationship and sym- 
pathies with many kinds of people; to 
think and feel and act on a broad-gauge 
scale—these are some of the best oppor- 
tunities for mental and spiritual growth. 
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It is not only true that a man’s greatest 
good fortune is to have the opportunity 
of ‘‘ giving out freely and powerfully all 
the force that isin him,’’ but it is also 
true that almost equally good fortune 
may attend the individual who has the 
opportunity of receiving truth and in- 
struction through a wide, deep, and rich 
experience. There is unlimited power in 
a radius when its possessor knows how to 
use it aright, and the best personal radius 
in the world is that which strikes through 
the greatest number of rational human 
experiences, and yet keeps its centre in 
the very heart and life of the individual 
of which it is a part. 





THE educational machine may be in- 
dispensable, but, at least, it may be kept 
well oiled with common sense. It is 
time to stop chasing educational rain- 
bows ; to break away from tradition and 
look at things as they are. There is no 
more costly form of so-called charity than 
to keep an incompetent teacher in a 
school because he or she ‘‘needs the 
place.’’ If the average American voter 
took as much interest in the education of 
his children as he takes in pop-gun 
politics, this would be a pleasanter 
country to live in. The school is a great 
thing, but it is not so great as the home. 
We want to see all schools work to help 
the homes, and all homes work to help 
the schools.—Learning by Doing. 





LINCOLN stands forth on the page of 
history, unique in his character, and 
majestic in his individuality. He wasa 
leader of leaders. He was of the people 
and for the people. He had been poor 
and laborious; but greatness did not 
change the tone of his spirit, nor lessen 
the sympathies of his nature. He was 
temperate without austerity ; brave, with- 
out rashness; constant, without obsti- 
nacy.—Bishop Newman. 





WORDSWORTH mainly composed his 
poems during his rural rambles. It was 
not an unusual thing for him to write 
with a slate pencil on a smooth piece of 
stone his newly-made lines. 





How about the tone of your voice in 
the school-room? Do you ever hear the 
sound of your own voice? Have you 
while teaching noted the tone of your 
voice, its pitch, its quality? If not, 
give a moment’s attention to it. Have 
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you ever noticed that when you visit 
schools you not infrequently find a 
teacher who changes the pitch of her 
tone upon your entrance to the room. 
She was only aware of the wrong tone 
by your presence. A bright teacher 
once said that she never heard the sound 
of her voice until a fellow teacher came 
into her room, then she became self-con- 
scious and every defect in the room was 
immediately apparent. The quiet-toned, 
firm, smooth, clear voice is a powerful 
factor in aschool room. The best teachers 
are those who have perfect self-mastery 
in this essential. The loud-mouthed, 
ranting, scolding teacher holds her posi- 
tion near the bottom of the list, although 
her methods and knowledge may be ap- 
proved and extensive.— Zeacher’s World. 





THACKERAY once failed and succeeded 
in the same evening. At Manchester he 
attempted a lecture before a_ society 
audience. He broke down and was very 
much annoyed with himself. His friend, 
John Bright, was present, and Thack- 
eray said to Bright: ‘‘Who will ever 
come and hear me lecture if I break 
down like this?’ Bright said to him, 
‘Never mind; very few people but 
break down at some time or other. I’m 
going to another meeting to-night ; you 
must come with me. I’m not going to 
speak to fine folks, but to a set of good, 
honest working men, and you must try 
again.’? Thackeray went, spoke, ‘‘and,’’ 
said Bright, in his downright way, ‘‘I 
never heard a better speech in all my 
life ; it was a capital speech, and they 
were all delighted with him.”’ 





THE teacher is a stair-builder, building 
from the regions of the known to the un- 
known. If the steps are too easy, the 
climber is wearied but not strengthened. 
If the steps are too high, over-straining 
even will not allow them to be sur- 
mounted. The unskilled teacher leads 
the child against a blank wall, where, in 
vain endeavor, he bumps his shins and 
-his toes. A skillful teacher sees where 
the step is beyond the child’s strength, 
and regrades the work to suit the capacity 
of the learner. Do not ask the child to 
attempt that which is beyond his reach, 
but rather to stretch toward it to grasp. 
— Western Ed. Journal. 





A PLAIN man of the people, an extra- 
ordinary fortune attended him. He 
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offered no shining qualities at first en- 
counter; he did not offend by superi- 
ority ; he had a face and manner which 
disarmed suspicion, which inspired con- 
fidence, which confirmed good will; he 
was a man without vices; he had a 
strong sense of duty which it was very 
easy for him toobey. ‘Then he had what 
farmers call a long head; was excellent 
in working out the sum for himself, in 
arguing his case and convincing you 
fairly and firmly. Then it turned out 
that he was a great worker and witha 
prodigious faculty of performance worked 
easily.— Emerson. 





EVERYTHING I most value of teaching 
thought, and teaching practice, and 
teaching experience, came from this 
teaching work daily in the National 
Schools. Never shall I forget those 
schools in the suburbs of Gloucester, and 
their little class-room, with its solemn 
problem, no more difficult one in the 
world: how on earth the Cambridge 
Honor man, with his success and his 
brain-world, was to get at the minds of 
those little laborers’ sons, with their un- 
furnished heads, and no time to give. 
They gave me the great axiom: ‘‘ The 
worse the material the greater the skill 
of the worker.’’ Zhey called out the use- 
ful dictum with which I ever silently 
stepped over the threshold: ‘‘If these 
fellows don’t learn, it’s my fault.’’ They 
disentangled all the loose threads of know- 
ledge in my brain, and forced me to wind 
each separately in its place, with its be- 
ginning and itsend. Zhey bred in mea 
supreme contempt for knowledge-lumps, 
and for emptying out knowledge-lumps 
in a heap, like stonés at the roadside, and 
calling it teaching. 7hey made me hate 
the long array of fine words, which 
lesson-givers ask, and pupils answer, and 
neither really know the meaning of. 
They taught me how different knowing 
is from being able to make others know. 
Nay, they taught me the more valuable 
lesson still, how different knowledge 
which can be produced to an examiner is 
from knowledge which knows itself, and 
understands its own life and growth. 
There I learnt the great secret of St. 
Augustine’s golden key, which, though 
it be of gold, is useless unless it fits the 
wards of the lock. And I found the 
wards I had to fit, the wards of my lock, 
which had to be opened, the minds of 
those little street boys, very queer and 
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tortuous affairs; and I had to set about 
cutting and chipping myself into the 
wooden key, which should have the one 
merit of a key, however common it might 
look, the merit of fitting the lock, and 
unlocking the minds, and opening the 
shut chambers of the heart.— 7hving. 





Ir will not be difficult to educate 
school boys to respect flower-borders, 
window-boxes, vines, and shrubbery, if 
teachers themselves will display intelli- 
gent interest and affection for the school 
grounds. When these are of consider- 
able size, a great educational field can 
be opened by teachers who know some- 
thing of botany, plant-growth, and for- 
estry. Such surroundings can be em- 
ployed to the highest advantage in cul- 
tivating in children observation, and in 
imparting elementary ideas of natural 
science. How many teachers are there 
who care for these things or are qualified 
to instruct children in the laws of plant- 
growth? We apprehend that there are 
comparatively few who do not need an 
elementary education in botany and for- 
estry. The beginning of this educational 
reform really lies with the teachers 
themselves.—Wew York Tribune. 

He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not is a fool: shun him. 

He who knows not and knows that he 
knows not is simple: teach him. 

He who knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep: wake him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows 
is wise: follow him. —Hindoo. 





‘How do you accomplish so much in 
so short a time?” asked a man of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. ‘‘When I have any- 
thing to do, I go and do it,’’ was the 
reply. The man who always acts 
promptly, even if he makes occasional 
mistakes, will succeed when a procrasti- 
nator would fail—even if the latter have 
the better judgment. ‘‘Get a move on 
you!”’ is good practical advice. 





For seat-work in spelling ask pupils 
to select words (from a certain lesson as- 
signed) in which there are silent letters. 
Have them arrange words in columns, 
putting in the first all the monosyllables, 
in the second all the dissyllables, etc. 
Assign certain combinations such as 
‘‘kn”’ (when ‘‘k”’ is always silent). 
Ask them to write as many words as they 
remember, beginning with this combina- 
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tion, e. g., know, knew, knife, knock, 
knot, knee, etc. Write sentences using 
these words. Have them select words 
alike in sound, but different in spelling 
and meaning, as ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘ write,”’ 
**so,’’ ‘“‘sow,’’ ‘‘sew.’’? Ask them to 
write short sentences or stories showing 
the proper use of each word. ‘These ex- 
ercises are interesting and profitable. 
They tend to concentrate attention on the 
word form, and to stimulate interest. 





THE fruit tree that is forced into bear- 
ing prematurely, stops growing and de- 
cays early. So it is with all processes in 
intellectual development ; that which is 
hurried isdwarfed. Take time for growth. 





THE highest good of the child should 
be the sole aim of the teacher, without 
the slightest regard for false standards. 
The teacher who strives for examinations 
and promotions, can never really teach. 
The only true motive that should govern 
the teacher must spring from the truth 
found in the nature of the child’s mind 
and the subject taught. 





THE only safeguard of a republic is 
popular education, education of all its 
citizens. And this education must con- 
sist in much more than being able to 
write their names and read their ballots. 





THE most effective way to curse a boy 
is to work for him and not with him.— 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 





IN reply to our suggestion a reader in 
New York city submits the following as 
what he thinks the American boy needs: 
More respect for parents and teachers. A 
good whipping when unruly. A shorter 
boyhood. Respect for the aged. A 
liberal mind towards foreign children. 
More knowledge of universal history. 
An eye for the beautiful rather than the 
beauties. An observing father. A home 
fit to keep him from the street. Less 
knowledge of vulgar language.— 7eacher. 





THERE is more truth than sentiment 
in the following editorial paragraph in a 
recent issue of Zhe Pathfinder: ‘The 
more I see of things the more I come to 
believe that our best men and women 
live and die in utter obscurity. Most of 
us know in our circle some one spirit that 
is all kindness, gentleness, forbearance. 
In such a spirit we have known true 
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greatness. 





The man who rises often does 
so by treading on others. The most gen- 
erous spirits are incapable of this. Com- 
petition brings to the front the strongest 
characters, but not the gentlest nor the 
noblest. ‘This does not mean that com- 
petition is not right, as our world is con- 
stituted. We need the strongest in front, 
and competition puts them there. But 
men cannot all be leaders, and many of 
the best must be content to serve in the 
rank and file, doing their duty for duty’s 
sake and without the inspiration of 
laurels to be won.”’ 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD, while a teacher 
in Hiram College, was once asked by a 
young teacher the secret of the art of hold- 
ing the attention of pupils, and his an- 
swer was: ‘‘See to it that you do not 
feed your pupils on cold victuals. Take 
the lesson into your mind anew, rethink 
it and then serve it hot and steaming, and 
your pupils will have an appetite for your 
instruction and you will have their at- 
tention.’’ ‘There is a whole book in it. 





You have heard it said, perhaps, 
“‘Don’t pet the children.”” Why not? 
Haven’t the tiny tots just come from a 
warm, loving home life, where the 
mother's caress was the balm for every 
ache? And now, I suppose, that they 
have arrived at the dignity of entering 
the public school, no matter how home- 
sick and mother-sick their lonesome little 
hearts, no matter how strange and cold 
seem their surroundings, the teacher is 
never to give them a ‘‘love pat,’’ an 
affectionate caress, a motherly hug? 
Such a thing as putting an arm around 
some neglected child is to be looked at 
with disapproval? No, no! The teacher 
without a loving motherly heart in her 
bosom is out of place in the primary 
school-room. Don’t let your natural in- 
clinations be trampled on in that style, 
you primary teacher.—V. W. Monthly. 





Turow all the cheer you can muster 
into your work. Carlyle says: ‘‘Give us 
the man that sings at his work; he will 
do more in the same time, he will do it 
better.’? Let happiness and good cheer 
abound in the school room. A brave 
heart, a devoted spirit, a firm faith in 
one’s self, an honest ambition, and a de- 
sire to grow are some of the essentials 
that go to make a successful teacher. 
Be hopeful ever in your sorest straits; 
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you need the inspiration that comes from 
cheerfulness and large hopefulness. They 
alone win who believe they can win. 
Nine-tenths of the things you worry 
about never happen. Meet things as 
they come, never anticipate or welcome 
them. Keep your absences down by 
making your school so good that none 
can afford to be away from it for even a 
half-day. Make the wheels of govern- 
ment go smoothly, keep them well oiled 
and in gear. Don’t begin to ‘‘cram”’ 
your pupils for examinations. Teach 
and review and leave the rest to the 
pupils. Don’t worry. Don’t overeat. 
Don’t starve. Sleep and rest abundantly. 
Work like a man; but don’t be worked to 
death. A light heart lives long. Char- 
acter building should be the objective 
consideration of all teaching. Inspire 
pupils will lofty motives, and their actions 
will not need much of your concern. 
You should have high ideals constantly 
in mind. Expect a great deal of your 
pupils, and never accept poor work. 
Live in the present. Keep abreast of the 
times. Don’t let outside interests or per- 
sonal affairs interfere with your school 
duties. It is your business to teach; 
everything is second to that. To the 
school belong your best efforts, your best 
thoughts, your best aspirations, your best 
endeavors.—Missourt Journal. 





THE Philippine islands number about 
1,200, with an area of 115,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly 7,000,- 
ooo. lL,uzon, the largest island, is about 
the sizeof Cuba. The principal products 
are sugar, coffee, hemp, tobacco, and 
indigo; it is probable that, with proper 
development, the ‘revenue from the 
islands would largely exceed the cost of 
government, The Philippines were dis- 
covered by Magellan, who lost his life 
there in a battle with the natives. 





NOTHING is so contagious as enthusi- 
asm; it is the real allegory of the lute of 
Orpheus; it moves stones, it charms 
brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincerity, and truth accomplishes few 
victories without it.—Lord Lytton. 





EXERCISE, especially exercise out of 
doors when it is convenient, is the best of 
all appliances. Do not sit motionless 
within doors, if there is a sun shining 
without, and you are able tostir. Par- 
ticularly endeavor to keep a good heart, 
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and avoid all moping and musing, what- 
ever takes away your cheerfulness. Sun- 
shine in the inside of one is even more im- 
portant than sunshine without.—Cav/yle. 





THE true test of civilization is not the 
census, not the size of cities, not the 
crops; no, but the kind of men the 
country turns out.—Lyman /. Gage. 


ie 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 





F I am asked why I believe in this 

universal presence and potency of 
God, this Divine Immanence in nature 
and in man, I reply that the reasons are 
many and cumulative. Shakespeare’s 
affirmation, ‘‘There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will,’’ is the expression of a substan- 
tially universal belief. I suppose that 
there have lived very few men or women 
in this world who have not at times felt 
this truth, even if they have not articu- 
lated it in intellectual expression. That 
there are forces or a force within me, im- 
pelling me, determining for me, placing 
me where I never would have placed my- 
self, laying on me duties I never would 
have assumed myself, seems to me as 
clear as any fact in life. And it seems so 
not to me only but substantially to all 
thoughtful men and women. So univer- 
sal a belief argues a wide observation and 
experience, from which, by an uncon- 
scious inductive process, humanity has 
reached its conclusion. That conclusion 
is confirmed by a study of history. 
Nothing is clearer in such a study than 
that nations are not mere aggregations of 
individual wills, but that there is also a 
guiding, controlling factor, mysterious 
but irresistible. No one can read Sir 
George Trevelyan’s ‘‘ History of the 
American Revolution’’ without being 
convinced that the separation of the 
American Colonies from Great Britain 
was to be; that it was ordained, deter- 
mined, enforced, in spite of the reluctance 
alike of Great Britain and of the colo- 
nists themselves—in spite, that is, of the 
very men who worked out that separa- 
tion. So no one, it seems to me, can 


doubt that our present relation with the 
Philippines was brought about by forces, 
or a force, acting in men and conjointly 
with them, to ends which those men 
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neither foresaw nor desired. Call it 
Manifest Destiny, call it Providence, call 
it what we will, doubt and discuss as we 
may about the ends to which it should 
conduct us and the manner in which we 
should co-operate with it, and the results 
which we should seek to gain—that it 
exists appears to me as certain as that 
there is a law of attraction of gravita- 
tion. 

Ever since history began, this Destiny 
has been believed in by mankind. In- 
deed, if there is no such superhuman 
factor in human life, a science of that life 
would be impossible. If humanity is 
simply an aggregation of individuals, 
whose conjoint action is determined by 
accident, or by the balance of forces in 
the human wills, the study of the progress 
of the human race would be as impossible 
as the study of the progress of the skip- 
pers upon the surface of a brook on a 
summer’s afternoon; there would and 
could be no progress to be studied. As 
there could be no physical order in nature 
were there not one Infinite and Eternal 
Energy in all physical phenomena, so 
there could be no moral order in the 
human race were there not one Moral 
Energy in all human phenomena. The 
very existence of the sciences of history, 
economics, psychology and ethics pre- 
supposes a Moral Governor in human 
life. 

The phenomena of genius lends inci- 
dental and additional confirmation to this 
belief. Neither heredity nor environ- 
ment can account for a Paul or a Plato, 
the author of Job or the author of ‘‘ Ham- 
let.’? Genius must either be relegated to 
the inexplicable phenomena of life, or it 
must be accounted for on the hypothesis 
that it is not the manifestation of an ex- 
traordinary power coming no one knows 
whence or how, but the extraordinary 
manifestation of that Power which is the 
secret of all intellectual and moral life. 

And on any other hypothesis, the un- 
folding of the life of any child is just as 
great a mystery as the appearance of 
Paul or Plato, Shakespeare or the author 
of Job. ‘This belief is further confirmed 
by the testimony of the great creative 
minds—poet, artist, musician, orator, 
author. The greatest compositions are 
not wrought out with much painstaking 
by the human producer of them; they 
are brought to him and he transcribes 
them, or the germ of them is communi- 
cated to him and he develops it. This 
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consciousness of receiving from an un- 
known source is the most common ex- 
perience of humanity, and would be even 
commoner were we not afraid to acknowl- 
edge it. Insuch a connection personal 
testimnoy is perhaps of slight value. 
Yet perhaps these philosophical reasons 
for believing in the universal and inspir- 
ing presence of God in human life would 
be of small practical effect with me were 
they not interpretative and confirmatory 
of my own experience. If that experi- 
ence stood alone, I should fear to trust it. 
But when it simply reiterates the testi- 
mony of so many of the best, the noblest, 
the ablest men of all ages and all faiths, 
I dare not distrust it. I could as little 
doubt that I have at times in my own ex- 
perience the help of a Power not myself 
that makes for righteousness, and makes 
as well for clear thinking as for right 
acting, as I could doubt the influence 
that comes into my life from a vital book, 
a great poem, an inspiring preacher, ora 
personal friend. 


- 


TEACHERS AND TOBACCO. 








WO young men we chance to know 

lost election to excellent high school 
principalships this year because they used 
tobacco. No matter if the board of edu- 
cation is composed entirely of smokers, 
the smoking candidate stands little show 
—almost none at all where in competition 
with him are equally able and scholarly 
men who do notsmoke. That’s all right. 
It is not narrow. Itis not bigoted. It 
is just a sample of common sense. No 
worthy father wishes his boy to learn to 
smoke. All realize that it does the 
youth no good, and usually does him 
much harm. All recognize that the 
average boy will get lessons in the 
art of smoking plenty fast enough with- 
out having the public funds paid out 
for that purpose. We don’t put this on 
moral grounds at all. Some of the dear- 
est friends we have are users of the weed. 
There are some fearfully disagreeable 
and disreputable people who do not use 
tobacco. ‘There are thousands of tip-top, 
pure-minded, delightful people who do 
use tobacco. But, just the same, young 
man, when you enter the teachers’ ranks 
you must eschew, not chew; you must 
not smoke tobacco. You are employed 
to educate youth in things that make for 
their betterment, physically, mentally 
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and morally. ‘Tobacco using does not do 
that. Your influence over your pupils is 
greater than that of any other citizen, 
the father and the preacher not excepted. 
Hence it is that the public have the right 
to say that while you teach, your ex- 
ample must be such as shall build up, 
not tear down, true manhood. Don’t get 
up on your dignity now and talk of rights, 
etc. It is not a question of legal rights, 
but of propriety. You are not obliged to 
teach school, but while you do you may 
as well understand, first as last, that the 
public have a right to say what your 
manners shall be, and what are the les- 
sons in life you teach.—/ichigan School 
Moderator. 


HOW TO WRITE AND TO SPEAK 
GOOD ENGLISH. 








BY CARL C. MARSHALL, 





ANGUAGE, like painting, sculpture, 
music or any other means of human 
expression, has its dependence on the 
psychological factor. Back of speech 
there must bea soul. This is why no 
Professor Garner, or any one else, can 
teach original human speech to monkeys 
or parrots. Art expression in any form 
is only for creatures endowed with an 
imagination. No lower animal ever yet 
invented a machine, drew a picture, im- 
provised a tune, or originated a sentence. 
In man himself, expression is the gauge 
of the soul’s development, and language, 
more than any other form of expression, 
evinces the intelligence that is behind it. 
Indeed, it may be said that the language 
is the especial manifestation of the 
reason, whereas, music and the plastic 
arts stand for the imaginative emotions. 
Now if I am right in this view, it is 
evident that we cannot get good language 
expression from a dull, unthinking mind. 
An attempt to do this results in imita- 
tion, not expression. If expression is 
what we are after, we must not try to get 
the mind to give out what is not in it. 
We can no more do this than we can 
squeeze wine from aturnip. The viola- 
tion of this principle is common in our 
schools. ‘Teachers lecture to pupils, or 
have them read a lot about some matter 
of the upper mental atmosphere, and 
then call on them to write “original’’ 
essays upon it. The youngster goes to 
the cyclopedias and biographies, stuffs 
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and crams for a few days, and then dis- 
gorges the undigested mass in the form of 
an ‘‘oration’’ on ‘‘’ The Racial Character- 
istics of the Anglo-Saxons,’’ or ‘‘States- 
manship of Washington and Lincoln,”’ 
or ‘‘The Debt America Owes to the 
Puritan.’? Not long since my son, a 
sixteen-year-old high school lad, was 
called upon to write and deliver an ora- 
tion on ‘‘The Rise and Development of 
the Drama,’’ something his father 
wouldn’t have attempted without at least 
a year’s study. 

In my judgment these ambitious at- 
tempts to force children into an expres- 
sion of ideas that are far beyond their 
years and experience, do much harm. 
The results are shams and the children 
know it. They are not expressing them- 
selves any more than is Pretty Polly 
whose sailor owner teaches her to swear, 
and who, when she is sold to the min- 
ister, learns to say ‘‘God Bless Our 
Home.”’ 

Successful language expression, then, 
is giving out what there is in you; failure 
comes when you try to do more. Don’t 
think you are an orator because you have 
picked up some of the orator’s vocabu- 
lary and phraseology, through reading 
the speeches of Demosthenes, or Webster, 
or Wendell Phillips. Do not try to soar 
on the poet’s wings of the morning be- 
cause you have learned the trick of meter 
and rhyme. The downfall of Darius 
Green was not more certain than is that 
of the poor empty pates who think they 
can construct flying machines out of 
words. 

If you write good English, even in the 
humblest way, begin by getting some- 
thing into your head to write. A man 
cannot even learn to write business letters 
until he knows about business. To 
write a good love letter one has to be in 
love; there is really no other way, say 
the experienced. No man who has 
something in him to say to his friends or 
to the world, fails to find a way to say it, 
generally what, for him, is the best way. 

No amount of rummaging among the 
laws of grammar or the maxims of 
rhetoric will give a man material for good 
expression; this comes through a vastly 
broader cultural process;—the slow mas- 
tery of good books, sympathetic inter- 
course with cultivated minds, communion 
with nature, and the acquirement of the 
thought habit. Lincoln had less than 


six months of grammar study, yet he 
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wrote the Gettysburg oration, which has 
been framed and hung up in the hall of 
Oxford University as a model of classic 
English expression. When the great 
president hurriedly penciled this death- 
less gem of oratory on the soiled page of 
a pocket memorandum book, while on 
the train that was bearing him to the 
battle-field, he was all unconscious of the 
literary value of what he wrote; he only 
felt the mighty thoughts that surged 
within his great brain. Kipling’s ‘‘ Re- 
cessional,’’ the greatest poem written 
since the time of Tennyson, would have 
gone into the waste-basket but for the 
rescuing hands of the poet’s wife. So 
little store does genius set on the casket 
of its great thoughts! 

But I would not have the student un- 
dervalue the need of knowing well the 
accepted forms of good English expres- 
sion. Not the loftiest genius can declare 
his independence of these. While no 
amount of drill in grammar and rhet- 
oric will make over an ignorant and dull- 
minded youth into a clever writer or 
speaker, this drill is most valuable to the 
growing student who is re-enforcing it 
with the steady accumulation of culture 
from other sources. No one should get 
it into his head that matter is so import- 
ant that manner may be neglected. The 
careful study of grammatical essentials 
and the elements of style, greatly help to 
make one notice his own lapses from 
good form, just as the study of ethics or 
of etiquette tends to make one notice and 
correct his defects in conduct or deport- 
ment. Scanning the general situation 
from my point of view, I would recom- 
mend to the young man or woman who 
wishes to write good English, some such 
procedure as the following: 

1. Acquire a taste for good reading, 
and cultivate particularly those writers 
like Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens and Kip- 
ling, who deal largely with the vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon elements of the language. 

2. Seek for companionship with peo- 
ple who habitually use good language, 
remembering that to be worthy of such 
companionship. you must use good lan- 
guage yourself. 

3. Keep tireless watch over your own 
speech and writing, and rigorously cor- 
rect every error that you find yourself 
making. 

4. Try to be natural in your language 
and avoid all affectations and ‘“‘big words.’’ 

5. Master the scheme of English con- 
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struction as laid down in the best works 
on grammar, also the more important ele- 
ments of good style. ; 

6. Make a habit of using words accur- 
ately. Bad diction or word selection is 
responsible for more crimes against good 
English than is bad grammar. Make a 
point of studying the etymology of words. 
When you come across a word in your 
reading that is new to you, or of whose 
precise meaning you are in doubt, go at 
once to the dictionary. This will keep 
your vocabulary up with vour growth of 
new ideas. 

7. From the outset of your studies, give 
yourself abundant practice in expressing 
your thoughts both orally and on paper. 
If you can get the chance, join a debat- 
ing club and take part earnestly. Do 
much letter writing, trying to acquire an 
easy, familiar, simple style. If you write 
original essays, choose descriptive rather 
than didactic themes. A good account 
of a picnic excursion, or a description of 
the old pasture where you used to gather 
blackberries, will be better for you, and 
probably for your readers or listeners 
also, than a lot of commonplaces about 
‘*The Evils of Selfishness,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Value of Patriotism.”’ 

Ten years of the foregoing programme, 
supplemented with the other essentials of 
a decent education, will make a ready 
writer of fairly good English out of any 
young person who is bright enough to 
carry it out. There will, of course, be 
some fortunate ones who will reach the 
goal sooner.—Goldey College Guide. 


_ 


HOW WE ORGANIZED. 


ELIEVING that a wide field for culti- 
vation lay ready, a few earnest women 
met one day last October in Johnstown, 
Pa., and talked ‘over plans for interesting 
the people in the Kindergarten move- 
ment. Invitations were sent to many 
women to meet with these few to talk it 
over as women will. 

One of the number, a Kindergartner, 
gave a sketch of Friedrich Froebel, how 
he interested the Baroness von Bulow in 
his zdea, and why he did it. The talk 
was an appeal to the heart of these 
mothers. The old story over again—em- 
phasizing Froebel’s thought, ‘‘ Come let 
us live with our children, that all things 
may be better here upon theearth.’’ As 
a result of this little conference, a 
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Mothers’ Club was formed. There were 
about twenty-five members in the Club, 
each one being asked to use her influence 
to bring some other mother. It resulted 
in an organization of seventy-five women 
ready to know more about the Kinder- 
garten. 

The Kindergartner was asked to give 
a series of ‘‘talks,’’ one every two weeks. 
The subjects talked upon were such as 
lead up to the Kindergarten. The rela- 
tion of the mother and child in regard to 
its home life, its religious training, its 
punishment, suitable literature, the edu- 
cational value of play, and finally the re- 
lation of the Kindergarten to them all. 

When the talks were over, the mothers 
were ready for a Kindergarten. Know- 
ing.that nothing succeeds without money, 
the first problem that presented itself was 
the financial one. For this purpose forty 
scholarships were sold, some persons tak- 
ing two or three as they felt interested, 
others paying what they felt able to pay. 
In about two weeks the money was all 
pledged, a beautiful room on the first 
floor, lighted on three sides, sunny and 
cheerful; furniture was bought, and, best 
of all there were forty children awaiting 
admission. 

In the meanwhile a small training class 
had been organized, four earnest intelli- 
gent girls volunteering to assist in the 
Kindergarten for three months. From 
the first of March to the second week in 
June the room, so generously furnished, 
was filled morning after morning, not 
only with the children but with the 
mothers as well Hardly a day passed 
without its quota of visitors, sometimes 
the mothers would come with the chil- 
dren and joined in the games, thus being 
better able to aid the Kindergartner— 
there was an all-togetherness about the 
work that made it vey delighful. 

Each Thursday afternoon brought the 
mothers together for an hour and a half. 
A light refreshment was served and the 
social feature of the occasion was no small 
thing. Coming as these mothers did 
from widely different circles, it gave them 
views of life which were helpful to every 
one—for what can unite and make peo- 
ple forget rank, creed, social distinctions 
and all conventional values so quickly as 
to have the interest centre about the per- 
son of a little child—this child with its 
life all before it, so full of hope, so full of 
love, the promise of the future, in whom 
we hope for the fulfilment of our own 
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longings and desires? The games were 
talked over, and the underlying truths 
made. plain to the mothers. Helpful 
books were suggested, and magazine 
articles read and enjoyed. When the 
last day came, mothers, fathers, sisters, 
brothers and friends came to join with 
the Kindergartner and children in their 
closing exercises. 

All are looking forward to the re-open- 
ing of the Kindergarten in September. 
This is the first large Kindergarten in the 
town. In September there will be two, 
the second as large as the first. The 
training school will be doubled in num- 
bers, and who can say how far the influ- 
ence will extend, resulting from the efforts 
of a few earnest women ? 

It goes without saying that all this 
meant hard work for a few, much plan- 
ning and visiting, the exercise of much 
faith and hope, but that is soon forgotten 
in the success of the present moment, and 
the large place the Kindergarten occupies 
in the hearts of the people at Johnstown. 

One of our most interested supporters 
has been Mr. J. M. Berkey, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and we have met with 
the most kindly consideration from the 
members of the School Board with whom 
we have talked. We hope at no very 
distant day to arouse the active interest 
of every tax-payer in the town. For in 
the education of the child, as in every- 
thing else, the further back we begin, 
other conditions being favorable, the more 
momentum is acquired.—Ay Letitia P. 
Wilson, Supervisor Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Johnstown, Pa. 
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OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 








BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., U. S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION. 





VERY nation has had a policy of its 

own in regard to the territory ac- 
quired by war. Usually the manners, 
customs, and laws of the subject nations 
have been preserved. Alexander spread 
Greek science and culture through West- 
ern Asia and Egypt. The Roman con- 
quests were more thorough; not only 


were Roman political forms forced upon 
the subject nations, but Roman religion 
as well; more than this, the gods of the 
conquered people were taken to Rome 
and installed in the Roman Pantheon. 
To propitiate the gods who had deserted 
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them, the provinces were forced to send 
their priests to Rome. Loyalty to Rome 
was preserved because the Romans were 
the protectors of their subjects’ gods. 

Rome had another potent means of 
strengthening loyalty; the young men of 
the subject provinces were conscripted 
and sent forth to fight the battles of 
Rome. ‘These soldiers were not left in 
their own country, where they might 
have been incited to revolt, but sent to 
the distant frontier, where only by loyalty 
to Rome could they hope to see again 
their native land and those whom they 
held dear. The soldiers conscripted in 
Spain were sent to Egypt or the valley 
of the Euphrates. The Easterners were 
dispatched to Britain, Spain, or the Rhine 
countries. This was a lesson in cosmo- 
politanism ; a mixing up of the nations. 

A third device was the pretorian courts. 
Instead of the princely authority, which 
was the only law that they had known, 
the subject nations were placed under the 
system of Roman jurisprudence. The 
Roman law was a priceless gift to the na- 
tions. By centuries of Roman domina- 
tion, they were trained to live under the 
Roman laws, and eventually they found 
they could not get along without them. 

The Romans taught the world a con- 
sciousness of the right of private property, 
and of the right of every man to enjoy the 
protection of the courts. They taught 
the world, besides, that it is the duty of 
every citizen to protect the state with his 
life, if need be. Thus the Roman dom- 
ination was a training in individualism 
and in citizenship. 

All nations have sought to obtain a 
revenue from their dependencies by taxa- 
tion. It is right that these depend- 
encies should yield revenues to pay the 
expenses of just government, and to sup- 
part institutions founded for the benefit 
of the people. 

To-day, as in the time of the Romans, 
the colonies of the great nations are initi- 
ated into Roman jurisprudence, but with 
all the latest developments which modern 
civilization has given it. The fruits of 
science and of industry are bestowed 
upon the subject peoples. There is 
actually an altruistic attempt to lift these 
people into a civilization in which they 
will enjoy the food, clothing, and shelter 
of the modern races. Moreover, the great 
missionary movements have enlightened 
these peoples concerning the divine des- 
tiny which is open to mankind. 
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To the United States, preaching free 
and equal rights for all men, a new step 
would appear possible. One expects 
from this nation more altruism, more 
government of the people for the people. 

The party of opposition declaims 
against imperialism, and sees no just 
road to the acquisition of the territory of 
a people not yet ready to enjoy the full 
rights of statehood. There is almost an 
equal distrust as regards the admitting to 
fellowship in this nation a people not yet 
ripe for self-government. A people is 
_ready for self-government only when it 
has developed a sense of fair play, of toler- 
ance, and submission to legal authority, 
even when that authority happens to be 
in the hands of the opposite party. It 
must be ready for productive industry 
and for enlightened political authority. 

Would American cities permit the in- 
habitants of the slums to vote if it were 
not for the educative.force of the posses- 
sion of the franchise? A restriction of 
the right of voting might create a social 
barrier which would restrict any advance- 
ment and result disastrously. 

It is said that it is a new departure for 
the United States to acquire colonies 
which cannot be admitted to statehood. 
It is also said that this may react upon 
the form of our government. But ex- 
pansion is unavoidable in some form. 
Africa has been divided among the na- 
tions of Europe; it is only a question of 
months when China, the greatest aggre- 
gate of people under an indigenous gov- 
ernment that the world has ever seen, 
will be partitioned by the great powers. 
Soon no territory inhabited by uncivi- 
lized races will remain outside the dom- 
ination of the civilized nations. There is 
no long future for decaying political 
powers, wherever they may be. 

Is it not our duty to have our hands in 
this work of division and show that we 
can hold inferior races for their benefit 
and lift them toward self-government? 

Other nations, such as Germany and 
France, will teach these races to be civi- 
lized ; Great Britain will found universi- 
ties in India and in Africa, where a lim- 
ited number will have the way open to 
them for great careers ; the United States 
will put the opportunity of schooling be- 
fore the whole people, and offer an ap- 
prenticeship in industry to all. Is not 
this better than to build a Chinese wall 
around ourselves and refuse these new 
responsibilities ? 
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An apprenticeship must be served in 


local self-government. In this situation 
there is hope, too, for ourselves. It is 
said by some people that if our demo- 
cratic government undertakes such a task, 
we must necessarily tyrannize and show 
ourselves cruelly neglectful of the best 
interests of the weaker races. I believe 
that we must accept the charge of as 
many colonies as come to our hand. 

Meanwhile, what is civilization? What 
right have we to impose what we call 
our civilization on other nations? What 
infallible criterion have we by which to 
know that our civilization really is higher 
than another? Why is not the Chinese, 
Indian, or Filipino civilization just as 
good as ours? These are important 
questions, and must be answered. 

What is it, then, that makes one civi- 
lization higher than another? What is 
the highest conceivable civilization? We 
must have such a definition that its bare 
statement will lead to itsadoption. The 
formulation of such a definition should 
help toward a proper direction of educa- 
tion. 

I offer, then, the following definition : 
A people is civilized when it has formed 
institutions for itself which will enable 
each individual to profit by the efforts of 
every other individual, and to be aided 
by the experience, the wisdom, and the 
thought of others. There must be an in- 
creasing rational self-activity which con- 
tributes through industry or through 
thought to the well-being of other men 
and of the world. The degree of advace- 
ment of a nation is indicated by these 
things. 

If one-half the citizens of a country 
grow up illiterate, and unable to profit 
by the books and experience of the race, 
that nation is surely inferior to one of 
whose inhabitants three-fourths are able 
to read. A nation the average daily 
earnings of whose citizens is only twenty 
cents a day is certainly inferior, so far as 
mastery over nature is concerned, to one 
each of whose citizens earns thirty, or 
forty, or fifty cents a day. 

Civilization enables man to conquer 
nature and make it his servant: to com- 
mand the services of its forces, such as 
light, heat and electricity; of its ele- 
ments, the plant world, and animal life; 
to command the forces of nature for 
clothes and shelter and for his comfort 
and convenience. Civilization should 
give access to the history of the race, to 
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its literature, science;and art, to its var- 
ious inventions, and to its religious and 
moral ideals. -It should give man com- 
mand of the earth and the fruits thereof, 
and of thé experience of the human race. 

We may inquire how far the various 
races have climbed, now that we have ob- 
tained a definition of civilization. Judged 
by the standard that we have set forth, 
tribal civilization is seen to be low, as com- 
pared with the civilization of Great Brit- 
ain, France, or Germany. A tribal civi- 
lization never could compare in its knowl- 
edge of forces and of minerals. No tribe 
can command all the resources of mines 
and of the plant world. A tribe is too 
small for this. It cannot, by the very 
nature of its organization, co-operate with 
others. It can climb only a little way 
toward civilization. It cannot partici- 
pate in the productive industry of the 
whole world. 

A nation is higher or lower, according 
to its degree of conquest over nature and 
its power of complete intercommunication 
with the world. No nation that is with- 
out railroads is so high in the scale of 
civilization as the United States. No 
nation without steam engines to perform 
its drudgery is so high as the nation that 
has them. The nation that is without 
printing presses is not civilized. That 
nation which has the most printing and 
the most books, and which reads the best 
books the most, isthe highest. Civiliza- 
tion should make it possible for each man 
to see history-making, day by day, as 
chronicled in the newspapers, and to ac- 
quaint himself with the experience of the 
past. There has been an enormous ad- 
vance in the past 100 years in the facility 
with which the world is made acquainted 
with the progress of civilization. In 1799 
one could hope to know a good deal 
about important events within half a year 
of their happening. Now it is possible 
to know about important events within 
six hours. 

Another criterion of civilization is its 
universality. Mastery of nature and 
knowledge of the achievements of the 
race may be far advanced in a country, 
and yet be confined to the few, and not 
available for all. Such a country is 
lower in the scale of civilization than 
that which allows each citizen to partici- 
pate in its blessings. The nation which 


allows self-government to the humblest 
is higher in the scale than that which con- 
fines government to the privileged few. 
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The highest ideal ot a civilization is 
that it should be engaged in elevating 
the lower classes into a participation, into 
a good and reasonable and increasing self- 
activity. With this increase of self-ac- 
tivity there should come an increase in 
creature comfort and an increase in spirit- 
ual and mechanical intercommunication. 

Some critics contend that American 
civilization is too much devoted to 
money-making and to material pursuits, 
and that, for this reason, it is inferior to 
even tribal civilization. The spiritual 
bond of union between races is subse- 
quent to the formation of a commercial 
bond. Without the accumulation of vast 
masses of capital to make it possible, 
there would be no bond of commerce 
uniting the world. Great accumulations 
of wealth are essential for the conquest of 
nature. The building of merchant vessels 
in England cheapens the cost of things 
for the consumer all over the world. Ifa 
philanthropic capitalist invests $10,000,- 
ooo in model tenements, he lessens the 
cost of rent and betters the conditions of 
dwellings all over the city. The men 
who build railroads lower the cost of 
freights, cheapen prices, and benefit the 
producer as well asthe consumer. The 
amount of money earned per day by each 
of its citizens measures the conquest of 
nature which that nation has achieved. 
In England thirty out of every 100 famil- 
ies have an annual income of more than 
$1,000; in Italy only three out of every 100. 

Side by side with the conquest of nature 
develops the knowledge of nature and of 
man. Civilized man mines into the his- 
tory of peoples extinct since authentic re- 
corded history began. He tries to dis- 
couer the motives of the civilizations of 
the valleys of the Euprhates and the Nile, 
and the nature of their institutions. He 
brings to light human life as it was in the 
past. Wecome to understand how civi- 
lization evolved from savagery. Wecome 
to understand better and better our own 
shortcomings, 

If we cannot come in contact with 
lower races without exterminating them, 
we must still be far down in the scale of 
civilization. We must set those races on 
the road to progress. We must emanci- 
pate them from ignorance. We must 
train them for productive industry. We 
must substitute a civilization of the 
printed page which governs by institu- 
tions rather than by authority. Wemust 
have a right to enforce such a civilization. 
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We have read with the greatest interest 
what the greatest of living poets has said 
ot the duty of the white man toward his 
weaker brother. The white man proves 
himself superior by his influence over the 
lower people. 

We, the people of the United States, 
agree that it is our burden to take up the 
education of the people of our new pos- 
sessions. We must bestow upon them 
the products of civilized letters, indus- 
try and science. It is generally agreed 
that this school is to be the great feature 
of the American government of our new 
colouies. All their inhabitants must be 
educated, and not merely the few. This 
education should enable the inhabitants 
to develop the resources of their islands. 





———_ 


FOOD REFORM: DANGER. 





HE consumption of wheat flour in 
America outranks any other one 
article of food. We eat enormous quanti- 
ties of bread and pastry. We look upon 
bread as the staff of life, but, made from 
the superfine white flour, now so popu- 
lar, it is indeed a weak staff upon which 
to lean, a broken reed, a mythical sup- 
port. ‘‘God save me from my friends, 
from my enemies I can protect myself,’’ 
is an old adage, well expressing the 
danger behind the present adoration of 
white wheat flour. From a thing of 
known evil, any one of intelligence will 
turn away. The great danger lurks in 
those ills which, through ignorance, we 
clasp to our hearts as benefits. The 
present enormous consumption of white 
wheat flour is such an evil. Unless 
checked and reduced to proper limitations 
it will leave a blight upon our national 
physique, undermining our vitality and 
in turn deteriorating our national char- 
acter. ‘The whole trouble lies in the false 
standard of excellence which has been 
established by a demand for white bread. 
White bread can only be made from white 
flour, and white flour can only be pro- 
cured by the elimination of the really 
valuable food elements of wheat. 

Those qualities which have made wheat 
the universal and valued food of man 
through all time, consist of the album- 
inoids and phosphates contained in it. 
Unfortunately: these most valuable food 
elements, which exist in the germ and 
gluten of the wheat, are of a dark color. 
In order to produce a flour meeting the 
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foolish but general demand for white 
flour, these essential properties must of 
necessity be taken out. The result of 
this process is a white, unnutritious flour, 
consisting almost entirely of starch, with 
which the American public gorges itself 
to the exclusion of really nutritious food. 

In the words of one of our statesmen, 
“It is a condition, not a theory, which 
confronts us.’’ ‘The public must be 
aroused to a distinct understanding of 
the expensive and dangerous practice of 
eating bread made from this worthless 
white flour. What would this same pub- 
lic think of a process by which its beef- 
steaks were reduced to snowy whiteness 
at the expense of their flavor and nutri- 
tiousness? Any one proposing such a 
scheme would be properly regarded as a 
lunatic, yet a demand for white beef- 
steaks would be no more foolish than a 
demand for white flour. Fortunately a 
light is breaking, and the more thought- 
ful people are relegating white flour to 
the pastry-cook, and for bread-making 
are using flour from which the nutriment 
and flavor have not been stolen.— Omega. 


>_> 


IS THIS THING TRUE? 








INHUMAN PRACTICE OF THE AMBULANCE: 
SURGEONS IN NEW YORK. 





HE ambulance came into the hospital 

yard at areckless rate of speed. The 
surgeon on it was shouting for stretchers 
before the ambulance stopped at the 
hospital door. ‘Two orderlies seized the 
wounded man, hurriedly put him intoa 
stretcher and lifted him within reach of 
two house physicians who came hustling 
down the steps with stethoscopes in their 
hands. They applied the instruments to 
the breast of the injured man and said 
‘fall right.’’ The orderlies carried him 
into the hospital reception room, and 
there the physicians again applied the 
stethoscopes. This time they pronounced 
him dead. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the ambulance surgeon, 
‘‘that was a narrow escape, and I couldn’t 
afford it this week, either.’’ 

Asked to explain the strange remark, 
the surgeon said: ‘‘ There is a penalty 
for any ambulance surgeon bringing a 
dead man or a drunken man to the hos- 
pital. It doesn’t make any difference if 
he has died on the way here, or how 
He must be exam- 
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ined with the stethoscope before he can 
come inte the hospital, and if the doctors 
pronounce him dead, why the ambulance 
surgeon is stuck. /t costs him drinks and 
the cigars for all the other Doctors in the 
Hospital! 

“Take this case,’’ he continued. 
‘“That man was sure to die, I knew it 
the minute I saw him. But common de- 
cency demanded that he should not be 
allowed to die in the streets. Yet I knew 
that I was taking a risk in getting him 
in the ambulance and bringing him here. 
If we had been delayed for even a minute 
on the road, I would have had to spend 
about eight dollars for the fun of the rest 
of the Doctors. Luckily, we had clear 
streets and we made record time. 

‘This is the custom in every hospital 
in the city. If it was only the fatally in- 
jured to whom the rule applied, it would 
not be so bad. But the surgeon who 
brings in a plain drunk gets it harder 
than in the other case. That’s the reason 
so many men are allowed to stay in the 
station house cells with fractured skulls. 
It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
make a sidewalk diagnosis and decide 
whether a man is merely nnconscious 
from liquor or whether he has a fractured 
skull. So the surgeons usually take no 
chances, and allow the man to stay in the 
cell until the symptoms are developed 
enough to show whether or not the skull 
is really fractured. 

‘*T know it’s wrong, but we youngsters 
can’t upset all the time-honored customs 
of such old institutions.’’—New York Sun. 


—_- 


MARGIE. 








BY ELIZABETH M. RHODES. 





HIS is a story of a maiden lady who 

was the last of her line, and lived in 
the farmhouse where she had been born 
and bred, where her people for genera- 
tions had been born and bred and had 
died, and where she expected to die, when 
her time should come. It was a big old 
farmhouse, a house that was haunted by 
memories of the past, and had but little 
in common with the future. Its old- 
fashioned furnishings and draperies sug- 
gested worn hands long since folded to 
rest. Through the tiny panes of glass in 
its windows had gazed tired eyes long 
since closed. Many a girl had lived her 
love-story within its walls; baby voices 
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had cooed and children’s laughter had 
rung in the low-celled rooms. But that 
had been so long ago, and so many 
graver and sadder sounds had since 
echoed there, that they had drowned out 
the cooing and the laughter. When 
Eunice came to visit Miss Lucinda, it 
seemed to the child as if no one but grown 
people had ever lived in the old house— 
sad grown people who had never learned 
or had forgotten what a happy, happy 
thing it is to be—and knew not the joy of 
outdoors and spring-time. 

The last child who had entered the 
house before Eunice came to it was a lit- 
tle girl in a blue cotton frock and a gray 
slat sunbonnet. Her name was Lucinda, 
and she was now Miss Lucinda. She 
came into the house a child one June 
day. The next day she was a woman. 
One grows old very quickly when one has 
killed one’s best friend. 

Margie and Lucinda had been playing 
in the pasture lot that June day, and they 
had quarreled abour Margie’s doll, Ros- 
anna. They were playing that Rosanna 
was queen of the fairies, and Lucinda 
wanted to change her name to Titania. 
Margie, two years younger and unversed 
in Shakespearean lore, preferred Rosanna. 
Lucinda said scornfully that no one ever 
heard of the queen of the fairies being 
named Rosanna; and Margie said Ros- 
anna was her own daughter and she 
wouldn’t have her name changed; so 
there now! Lucinda said she was the 
biggest and ought to know; Margie said 
she was the littlest, and so Lucinda 
ought to be nice to her—and then Lu- 
cinda struck her a good, strong, angry 
slap on the cheek; and Margie cried, 
hugging Rosanna to her breast, and stub- 
bing her toes against the stones in the 
pasture lot as she stumbled homeward. 
Lucinda followed. At the pasture fence 
Margie distained assistance and crawled 
under the bars. Lucinda made a feeble 
effort toward reconciliation by asking, 
‘‘Did I hurt you much, Margie?’’ but 
Margie only hugged Rosanna the tighter 
and said plaintively, but with dignity, 
“It isn’t my face you hurt—it’s my 
heart.’’ Forty years afterward Miss Lu- 


cinda awoke one night with that plaintive 
voice echoing in her dreams. 

For she and Margie did not kiss good- 
night when they went to bed that even- 
iug, and in the morning Lucinda awoke 
to be told that little sister had been very 
sick in the night, and God had been good 
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to her and had taken heraway. Lucinda 
knew better. She had struck little sister, 
and little sister died that night. No one 
knew what an agony of remorse she ex- 
perienced. 

It was years before she learned the de- 
tails of Margie’s death, but even then, big 
girl though she was, the first impression 
remained. She had struck Margie, and 
Margie died that night. 

When Eunice came to visit at the farm- 
house, Miss Lucinda bethought her of a 
chest of childish possessions stored in the 
garret. The first thing that she saw when 
she opened the lid was Rosanna, her cloth 
face somewhat flattened by tight pressure, 
her calico frock creased and wrtnkled ; 
but Eunice was charmed with her. She 
begged to keep her—‘‘Just this dolly, 
not another thing ’’—and Miss Lucinda 
yielded, because she had no good reason 
for refusing. 

‘*T think I’ll name her Gladys, after 
my dolly at home,’’ reflected Eunice. 

‘‘Her name is Rosanna,’’ said Miss 
Lucinda; and something in her tone gave 
a new dignity to the dolly; so that 
Eunice respectfully addressed her as Ros- 
anna from that time forward, and held 
her in great esteem. 

‘‘Margie is very fond of Rosanna,’’ 
mused Eunice one day. 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ said Miss Lu- 
cinda sharply. ‘‘Who told you about 
Margie ?”’ 

‘Why, Margie is the little girl I told 
you about,’’ said Eunice. ‘‘She plays 
with me in the pasture lot and so does her 
sister. Oughtn’t I to play with them? 
Aren’t they nice? I told you about 
them. Don’t you remember?”’ 

‘*Tell me again,’’ said Miss Lucinda. 
‘*T didn’t know there were any children 
down the pasture way.’’ 

‘‘They’re about as big as me,’’ said 
Eunice. ‘‘At least Lucy is. Margie’s 
littler. I don’t know where they live. 
Margie wears a pink dress, and Lucy 
wears a blue one, and they both have big 
sunbonnets, with flat sticks in them, and 
Margie just loves Rosanna.”’ 

‘* Ask them where they live,’’ said Miss 
Lucinda. ‘Then she forgot all about the 
incident, and did not think of it again 
until late in the afternoon, when Eunice 
failed to appear at the tea-table. 

‘‘ She's up in the pasture lot, Miss Lu- 
cindy,’’ said Hannah; ‘I saw her start- 
ing with that rag doll she thinks such a 
sight of. Shall I ring the big bell?”’ 


MARGIE, 
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‘*No,’’ said Miss Lucinda. ‘‘I guess 
I’ll walk up to the pasture lot myself. 
Eunice says there are some children who 
play with her there and I’d like to see 
them. I don’t want her mother should 
blame me about her company.”’ 

Eunice was just climbing the pasture 
fence, as Miss Lucinda came to the turn 
in the road. 

‘* Where are your little friends?’’ asked 
Miss Lucinda. 

‘“They’re just gone,’’ said Eunice. 
‘“And, see! Margie gave me these.’’ 
She held up a bunch of johnny-jump-ups, 
drooping from the grasp of a hot little 
hand. ‘‘She says they have two big beds 
of them at her home.’’ 

** Where is her house ?”’ 

“It’s a big white house,’’ Margie said, 
*‘on the North Road.”’ 

‘*She must ’a’ said the South Road,”’ 
said Miss Lucinda. ‘‘Ours is the only 
white house on the North Road. Those 
johuny-jump-ups put me in mind of 
mother’s when we were children. She 
had two long beds of them, from the front 
door to the gate, and she set great store 
bythem. Hurry up, now, Eunice. Tea’s 
all ready.’’ 

The next morning it rained, and Eunice 
was disconsolate. 

‘*T did want to go to the pasture lot,’’ 
she said, kicking the worn toe of her shoe 
against the kitchen table. ‘‘We were 
going to play a new game, and Rosanna 
was going to beinit, too. Miss Lucinda, 
what are these little cookies you’re cut- 
ting out—those teenty-tinty ones? Are 
they for little girls that want to go to the 
pasture lot and can’t because it rained? 
Oh-oo! Are they veally for me and 
Rosanna ?”’ ‘ 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Lucinda. ‘‘ They’re 
for you and Rosanna. And I’ll make 
some extra ones, and then you can take 
them to your little friends this afternoon. 
I’m most sure its going to clear up, and 
if you’ll put on your rubbers, I’ve no ob- 
jection to your going up to the pasture 
lot after dinner. 

‘*Goodness me!’’ said Hannah, after 
Eunice had departed, accompanied by her 
inseparable Rosanna. ‘‘That careless 
child! Here are those cookies you did 
up so nice for her, Miss Lucindy, and 
she’s gone and forgotten ’em.”’’ 

‘* Dear, dear, how disappointed she’ll 
be !’’ mourned Miss Lucinda. ‘‘I believe 
I'll take them to her. I’d just as lieve, 
and the walk will do me good.”’ 
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Half way up the road, she saw Eunice 
coming across the pasture lot. ‘‘I thought 
she’d come back for them,’’ said Miss 
Lucinda. ‘‘I’mreal pleased I thought to 
make them for her. How we used to like 
them when mother cut them out for us! 
Well, children are children, same as when 
I was a little girl. Well, Eunice, you 


forgot your cookies, didn’t you! You 
see / didn’t forget.’’ 
Eunice burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Miss 


Lucinda,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ they’re not any 

usenow! Margieand Lucy went home.”’ 
‘“Went home? Why, Eunice! You 

didn’t quarrel with them, did you ?”’ 

‘*No; it wasthem,”’ said Eurfice. ‘‘/ 
didn’t care what they called her. Margie 
said Lucy ought to give in to her because 
she’s youngest, and Lucy slapped her. 
And Margie cried and they went home, 
and our lovely game is all spoiled.”’ 

‘* There, there, Eunice!’’ said Miss Lu- 
cinda. ‘‘They’ll make it up, and to- 
morrow everything’ll be all right, and 
you can take them the cookies and play 
your game, and have a beautiful time. 
There, don’t worry. Children’s quarrels 
never last long. They'd be very foolish 
not tomakeup. It isn’t worth worrying 
about.’’ 

Eunice was soon comforted; but Miss 
Lucinda found herself more worried by 
the incident than she would have thought 
possible. She was absent-minded the 
rest of the day, and twice called Eunice 
‘*Margie’’ by mistake. That night it 
was that she awoke, with a childish voice 
echoing in the chambers of her brain, 
“It isn’t my face you hurt—it’s my 
heart.’’ And in the morning her lips 
were white and drawn, and her eyes 
seemed very tired. . 

Shortly after breakfast she surprised 
Hannah by declaring that she was going 
to follow Eunice to the pasture lot. ‘‘I 
know nothing can happen to the child,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ but my mind misgives me, and 
sometimes these presentiments are a spe- 
cial providence. I’ll just run up there 
and be back in a jiffi’”’ 

**Land!’’ said Hannah.’’ ‘‘ You won’t 
run, I guess. When folks get to our 
time of life runnin’s a figure of speech.’’ 

Miss Lucinda did run, however. She 
was panting when she reached the pasture 
lot, and she leaned against the fence for 
a moment to recover her breath before 
she called to Eunice. But Eunice was not 
to be seen. Miss Lucinda climbed: the 
fence—a feat which she had not accom- 
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plished in years—and started to run 
again, calling, ‘‘ Eunice! Eunice! Where 
are you?’ The little stones rolled under 
her feet. Once she stumbled and nearly 
fell; but she ran on, still calling. But 
now, instead of ‘‘ Eunice, where are 
you?’’ it was, ‘‘ Margie, where are you ?”’ 
in all the agony of despair. 

At the other end of the pasture was a 
stone wall. Beyond the stone wall lay a 
field of high grass ready for haying. Miss 
Lucinda climbed the wall, and hastened 
on to the hay-field, still calling, ‘‘ Margie, 
Margie, where are you?’’ 

In the long grass she came suddenly 
upon a little sobbing heap, It was 
Eunice, her face white and tear-stained. 

‘It’s no use calling Margie,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘ Margie’sdead. She died last 
night.’’— Zhe Outlook. 





KING CORN’S CONQUESTS. 





T is doubtful if the happy farmer, as he 
looks out over his acres of splendid 
corn, realizes how many new uses science 
has found for the product of his fertile 
fields. Corn, so long neglected, has 
within the last few years advanced rapidly 
in importanee, not only as an article of 
food, but as a raw material from which 
at least twenty manufactured compounds 
are produced. If the corn crop promises 
to be the greatest on record, it is also 
true that the demand for corn will be 
equally great. 

The fluttering green pennons on a 
thousand Western prairies are the signal 
to all the world that King Corn has come 
again into his own. 

Twenty articles of commerce are pro- 
duced from corn. Some of these corn 
products promise to attain wide use, and 
their manufacture may develop into im- 
portant new industries. Here is the list 
of manufactured products for which corn 
furnishes the raw material : 

Mixing glucose, British gum, 
Crystal glucose, Granulated gum, 
Grape sugar, Gum paste, 
Anhydrous grape sugarCorn oil, 

Special sugar, Corn oil cake, 


Pearl starch, Rubber substitute, 
Powdered starch, Gluten feed, 
Refined grits, Chop feed, 
Flourine, Gluten meal, 
Dextrine, Corn germ, 


Every particle of the grain, including 
the cob, is manufactured into some use- 
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ful product. A market is found among 
refiners of table syrups, brewers, leather 
. manufacturers, fruit preservers, confec- 
tioners, druggists, cotton and paper mills, 
paper box makers, mucilage and glue 
makers, table oil and lubricating oil 
mixers, shade cloth manufacturers, paint 
grinders, manufacturers of fibre. This 
long list gives an idea of the large num- 
ber of important industries which are 
now dependent to an extent on the pro- 
duct of Western corn-fields. 

Greatest in the promise of future devel- 
opments is the use of a corn product as a 
substitute for rubber. This new rubber, 
which is made from the waste of ordinary 
corn, will, it is predicted, soon be used 
in the manufacture of all rubber goods, 
and, it is expected, will cheapen the price 
of those goods 25 per cent. It can be 
produced, so its inventors claim, for six 
cents a pound, and, in connection with an 
equal quantity of Para rubber, can be 
used in the production of all classes of 
rubber articles.—Chicago Tribune. 


TOO BEAUTIFUL TO KILL. 


N the Pittsburg Post is this story of 

Fergus, a Scotch lad fourteen years old 
His father had given him a new rifle and a 
new canoe, and now in the Adirondacks, 
near Upper St. Regis Lake, he was expect- 
ing to shoot his first deer. Onan August 
day he went from camp with Calvin, the 
guide, and was about to embark on the 
lake. It was so lovely that Fergus held 
his breath to look, till all at once he felt Cal- 
vin’s hand on his shoulder. One look at 
the guide’s face and he knew that some- 
thing was happening. At first Fergus 
heard nothing but his own heart-beats. 
Then, as he recovered himself a little, he 
could hear a rustling and an occasional 
crackle, and presently, looking up the 
bank, he discovered the swaying of a 
bush. Something was moving there. 

Suddenly the bushes parted and a head 
looked through! It was the head of 
which Fergus had lovingly and long- 
ingly dreamed, a beautiful antlered head 
held proudly up, the eyes alert, the nos- 
trils wide apart. As the creature broke 
from cover his mouth was open; he was 
hot and thirsty and eager to get at the 
water. 

‘‘Does he see us?’’ whispered Calvin. 

Fergus shook his head. 

‘‘Let him get well out of the bushes, 
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then raise your rifle,’’ whispered the 
guide. 

Inch by inch Fergus had already lifted 
his rifle, and was now looking along it 
when the deer advanced, coming twenty 
feet nearer. Then assuring himself that 
all was safe, he stood, his ears at a sharp: 
angle, directly facing Fergus. He could. 
see the beautiful, scared eyes of the deer. 

** Fire !’’ said Calvin. 

But instead, Fergus dropped his rifle 
to his side. There was a sudden move- 
ment, a crashing of boughs, and the 
place was empty. 

‘““Why, Fergus!’’ cried Calvin, disap- 
pointed and amazed ; ‘‘ why, Fergus!”’ 

He looked curiously into the boy’s face 
and discovered that each bright eye had 
a tear in it, and that the under lip was 
quivering. 

“Oh, Calvin!’’ cried Fergus, ‘“‘I 
couldn’t doit. I hadn’t the heart to do 
it. I’d die myself before I’d kill any- 
thing so beautiful.’’—Zutheran Observer. 


SUMMER TIME EXPERIMENTS. 








HEN the cucumbers are about an 

inch long in the garden, slip one 
gently into a bottle, being careful not to 
break the stem in any way. Partially 
shade the bottle, so that there may not 
be too much heat inside when the sun 
is shining, and watch the cucumber 
grow and fill the bottle. A small apple 
may, in the same way, be inserted in a 
short, ‘‘fat’’ little bottle, tying the latter 
firmly to the limb of the apple tree to hold 
it in place. Such growths inside small- 
neck bottles excite curiosity, even though 
one knows very well how the curiosity 
came about. 

Another curious thing to watch is the 
suspended growth where pressure is 
placed upon the surface of fruit, vege- 
tables or tree limbs. Tie a bit of wire 
about the bark on a limb of a growing 
tree. The wood will grow in thickness 
on either side of the ring, but beneath 
that the limb remains the same size as 
when the wire was put on. A wire can 
be put on a growing cucumber, or two 
bits of wood can be cut out and fastened 
about it, when the changed growth can 
be watched. 

Find a small thrifty sprout of some 
hard-wood tree growing wild, and tie it 
carefully in a looped knot. If all goes 
well, it will go on growing in this shape. 
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To see how nature tries to heal her 
wounds, saw off a useless limb of an 
apple or other tree. Watch to seea little 
ring of new, bark-covered wood pressing 
out around the edges of the wound. If 
it is small in extent, the new growth will 
nearly cover the sawed surface by the 
end of the summer. 

An interesting experiment is to get 
nature to print your name upon a rosy- 
cheeked apple. Cut the letters that form 
the name from some newspaper or other 


source, and, in the proper order, paste 


them upon the surface of an apple that is 
just beginning to put a rosy hue upon its 
cheeks. Later on the paper can be re- 
moved, when the name will be found 
very delibly printed upon the fruit. 

To observe how very rapidly a vine 
can grow in twenty-four hours, put a 
small sweet potato inside a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and fill the latter very nearly full 
of luke-warm water. Place the boitle in 
a warm spot where it will have plenty of 
light, and very quickly a vine will start 
upward from it, and the rapidity of its 
growth will be somewhat astonishing. 
To note this accurately, take a strip of 
cardboard and mark it off in inches and 
fractions of an inch, and place it behind 
the vine. The lower end can be glued to 
the inside of the bottle’s mouth, when 
the daily growth can be seen at a glance. 
—Harper's Round Table. 


_— 
~~ 


BESSIE’S CHEERFUL GIVING. 








**O wHaT a beautiful morning !’’ said 
Bessie, as she pulled aside the little white 
curtains and looked out of her window. 
** Josie will be at the station to meet me, 
and we will have a lovely drive.”’ 

Bessie was going to spend two weeks 
with a friend of hers in the country. She 
had planned and planned just what she 
was going to do and what a fine time she 
was going to have. 

She had planned to go last year, but 
Roy, her little brother, was taken sick, 
and mamma had to do all the work, so 
she had to put it off. 

But just as she was feeling so happy, 
she heard some one call her name. It 
was her father. 

‘* Bessie, dear, mamma is very sick, 
and I guess our little girl will have to 
play housekeeper, and cook breakfast.”’ 

The bright smile was gone, and great, 
big tears were in Bessie’s eyes. Her 
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father had been in a hurry and gone 
downstairs, so he did not see the change. 

‘Why should mother get sick to-day? 
Everything is against my trip. Now I 
will have to stay home and cook and 
clean up after those mean boys, and—’’ 
But here Bessie stopped. Would it be 
hard to take care of mother? Mother 
never said it was hard to take care of 
Bessie when she was sick. 

Then Bessie remembered what the 
League lesson had been, ‘‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver,’’ and she remembered her 
kind superintendent’s words, ‘‘We can- 
not all give money, but we can all give 
something—a cheerful smile, a cheerful 
word, a cheerful life.’’ 

Yes, Bessie would give up her trip, 
and give it up cheerfully. So she wiped 
her eyes, and, kneeling down beside her 
bed, asked Jesus to help her. And when 
a few moments later she entered the 
kitchen, she was all smiles. All the 
work seemed easy that morning to Bessie, 
and Roy and George were so kind and 
thoughtful ! 

‘‘I am so sorry to have to disappoint 
my little girl,’’ said her mother, as Bessie 
brought her some breakfast. 

‘*Now, mother, don’t you feel bad at 
all. I am going to keep house just as 
nice as you could, and there will be 
plenty of time next year to see Josie.” 
Bessie brushed back her mother’s hair, 
and kissed her fevered cheek. 

After breakfast there was lots of work 
to do. But Bessie went singing along, 
and everything seemed to fly. ‘The boys’ 
rooms were not half as untidy as they 
usually were. Roy had picked up all the 
books and papers that he always left on 
the floor. , 

After her work was done Bessie read to 
her mother till she fell asleep. 

Bessie was very happy when night 
came, but she was still happier when 
papa said: ‘‘ Bess, little woman, I don’t 
know what we would have done without 
you to-day. Your being cheerful has 
helped me so much.’’ And mamma 
said: ‘‘ Bessie, dear, you have made my 
pain much easier to bear by your cheer- 
ful face and cheerful words.’’ Then 
Bessie told her mother of her superin- 
tendent’s words and her resolution. 

‘* How much better it was to be cheer- 
ful than to have gone about frowning 
and making myself and everybody else 
feel bad ?’’ said Bessie that night as she 
went to bed. 
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That night Bessie’s Aunt Mary came, 
and two days later her mother was well 
enough to be up again. 

Bessie felt very happy as her father 
handed her into the car, and said: ‘‘ Now 
be very careful—but I know you will. 
A little woman that can keep house like 
you, can take care of herself.’’ 

Josie was at the station to meet her. 
And O what a fine time they did have! 
The country seemed never so pretty be- 
fore in all her life. 





FERMENT AND FOLLY. 





DR. E. E. WHITE. 





HERE is no school policy to be more 
resisted in a free state than that pol- 
icy that enthrones the State Machine in 
education—that overrides the judgment 
and interests of individual committees 
and reduces school progress toa dead-level 
uniformity—a policy that kills vital edu- 
cational spirit by putting the more pro- 
gressive communitiesintoalock-step with 
the laggards whose pace is only quick- 
ened by the spur of State authority and 
help. The weakness of uniformity as a 
school policy is most clearly shown in its 
demand for average measures and average 
results—average courses of study, aver- 
age school sessions, average teaching ap- 
pliances (usually much below a proper 
average), average requirements for pro- 
motion of pupils, and so on to the end of 
imposed mediocrity. Allthat is needed 
to complete this dreary grind of averages, 
which possesses so many school systems, 
is a statutory mechanism that will fill the 
schools with mediocre teachers on opera- 
tive wages. It does not need the ken of 
a seer to realize that one of the greatest 
dangers that now threaten the American 
school is the sacrifice of its best possibil- 
ities to this Moloch of uniformity, state 
and city. 

Two opposing spirits are struggling to 
dominate American education, on the 
one side the spirit of mechanism and uni- 
formity, and on the other the spirit of in- 
dividual opportunity and attainment. 
True school progress lies in neither of 
these extremes, but in their harmonious 
correlation and blending. The vital con- 
ditions of fruitful progress in education 
are (1) the possibility of indvidual com- 
munities realizing their highest school 
ideals; (2) the freedom of teachers to 
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teach according to their best judgment, 
conscience and power; and (3) the wise 
subordination of the demands of unifor- 
mity and system to the interests and 
rights of pupils. 

The century is closing with a bold 
challenge of all existing beliefs and insti- 
tutions, with even organized effort to de- 
stroy the very foundations, not only of 
present social order, but of civilization it- 
self. Even university chaits are confi- 
dently evolving from their inner con- 
sciousness a civilization in which no hu- 
man being shall be better off than his 
neighbor—a result hitherto unrealized 
except by industrial conditions in which 
no man has anything he can call his own 
—the hopeless equality of poverty. 

Nor is the school escaping this flood- 
tide of criticism andassault. Partialand 
narrow theories of education are seeking 
enthronement as ultimate ends, and child- 
hood opportunity is too widely sacrificed 
to new theories of education. The feasi- 
bility of common courses of study which 
makes the school possible, is not only de- 
nied, but the value of the most funda- 
mental is questioned if the child has not 
an inborn interest in them. Shallow 
philosophizing is burdening teachers with 
hobbies and fads. But amid all this clash 
of opinion and practice the schools are 
making hopeful progress; but the ark of 
public education needs to be steadied by 
sound policies and wise counsels.—Ohzo 
Educational Monthly. 


adie. 
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THE USELESS RICH. 


BY ROBERT GRANT. 








S there any body of people in the world 
more contemptible, or is anybody 
among us more useless, as au inspiring 
product of Americanism, than the pleas- 
ure-seeking, unpatriotic element of the 
very rich who, under the caption of our 
best society, arrogate social distinction 
by reason of their vulgar ostentation of 
wealth, their extravagant methods of 
entertainment, and their aimless, pleas- 
ure-loving lives? To vie with each other 
in lavish outlay, to visit Europe with 
frequency, to possess steam yachts, to 
bribe custom-house officers, to sneer at 
our institutlons and, save by an occa- 
sional check, to ignore all the duties of 
citizenship, is an off-handed epitome of 
their existence. And in all they are 
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merely copyists—servile followers of the 
aristocratic creed, but without the gen- 
uine prestige of the old-time nobilities. 
And in the same breath let me not forget 
the women. Women indeed count for 
much here, and yet it is they even more 
than the men who are responsible for 
and encourage the mere pleasure-loving 
life among the leisure class.—Scribner’ s 
Magazine. 


atte 
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THE MORNING LESSON. 








HAVE been taking lessons this morn- 

ing of the children. There is, by the 
way, no better school for the average 
mother to learn in than to watch her own 
and the children of others at play. Two 
very small maidens are under my window ; 
the sound of their eager voices floats up 
to me distinctly while I write. They are 
playing at motherhood, of course, the 
almost universal play of little girls. 

‘*Rebecca Matilda,’’ ‘‘says one, ‘‘if 
you do that again, I shall whip yon with 
an inch of your life; see if I don’t! 
naughty, hateful girl!’’ Sounds indicate 
that vigorous shakings accompany the 
threat; there is an outburst of angry 
weeping, presumably offered by the re- 
buked Rebecca Matilda. It is noticeable 
how perfeclly the cry of a child who is 
not hurt except in her feelings has been 
imitated. Now Iam not acquainted with 
**Rebecca Matilda’s’’ grandmother, and 
yet.in asense Iam. It takes no prophet 
to infer that the little mother has been 
brought up in a similar atmosphere, or at 
least had absorbed enough of it to be 
skillful in giving it out again. 

I am listening again; the scene has 
changed. Weare in a kindergarten, or 
at least just at the door. A voice ex- 
tremely familiar to me has yet taken on 
so harsh a tone that I am loath to recog- 
nize it, and the words match the tone. 

‘*Tommy, I shall tell your mother on 
you, as sure as you are born! Then see 
what you'll get! Go right in this 
minute, and don’t you dare to come out 
here again !”’ 

I am dismayed; a great sinking of 
heart comes over me. Can it be possible 
that a cherished child hears such lan- 
guage from the lips of the teacher who 
seems sweet-voiced and patient? I lean 
from the window: ‘‘ Frances, dear, can it 
be that you are playing you are Miss 
Ada and talking like that to Tommy ?”’ 
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The reply came quickly, with almost a 
touch of indignation in it: ‘‘Oh, no, in- 
deed, mamma! Miss Ada doesn’t talk 
likethat. Iam the nurse-girl who brings 
Tommy to school.’’ 

I am relieved, but thoughtful. ‘‘I 
would not be the nurse-girl if I were 
you dear.’’ Isay. ‘‘In your place, sup- 
pose you imitate only those whose voices 
and words you think are sweet and 
pleasant.’’ 

Yet human nature being what it is, I 
confess to niyself that I expect her to go 
on imitating those whose words and ways 
make marked impressions. How import- 
ant, then, to surround her with copies 
that will be good for her to follow! Yet 
how almost impossible it is to do this in 
this sinful world ! 

The play under the window continues; 
and I, with the eyes of my mind wide 
open and my ears intent, catch glimpses 
now of one member of the family, now of 
another, recognizing with heightening 
color an exaggeration of my own defects, 
as my turn comes. Why is it that chil- 
dren are so certain to imitate the blem- 
ishes instead of the good points? 

The morning lesson is certainly a 
wholesome one for me, and I pass it on 
for the consideration of other busy 
mothers.— 7rained Motherhood. 


_ 
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A PLEA FOR THE OLD SCHOOL 
READER. 








AUGUSTA B. KORTRECHT. 





NY movement toward the reform or 
improvement of a usage is apt, at 
first, to be the swinging of the pendulum 
to the farthest opposite point, and it is 
only after trial of and failure in the change 
that -a middle position is taken, with a 
combination of good from both extremes. 
This has been the case with many of 
the new ideas of teaching versus the old, 
established systems; and in our zeal to 
break away from the dreadful grind and 
uninteresting toil which the old methods 
imposed, and to substitute entertaining 
methods which would interest and fasci- 
nate the child, we have let gosomethings 
which were better than those put into 
their places. 

One of these was the old reader, which 
in many schools has been replaced by 
specially prepared editions of the classics, 
or by other continuous text-books. These 
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books are fine in themselves, but for 
several reasons they do not fill the need in 
the training of the children which the 
reader did. In the school we have, for 
instance, with fifty children to whom we 
teach reading, there are fifty varying 
tastes to cultivate; fifty different natures 
to which we must appeal. Now the work 
of one writer, no matter how versatile he 
may be, cannot possibly combine the fire, 
the humor, the qualities of the essay, and 
the many other differing feelings which 
the reader offers in the shape of selections 
from all the best writers. 

How many a boy has had his patriot- 
ism fired by ‘‘ Emmet’s Vindication,’’ or 
by the much abused, but ever glorious 
‘* Friends, Romans, Countrymen.’’ How 
many a girl has laughed and cried over 
dear, funny Jo and her sisters, inspired to 
read the book at home from the selec- 
tions in the readers, and yet how tiresome 
and unfortunate for some children when 
**Julius Ceesar,’? even in the school edi- 
tion, is the text-book; and how uninter- 
esting for others when ‘‘ Little Women ”’ 
occupies whole months of the school year. 

Then again, few children are fortunate 
enough to have their school session unin- 
terupted, and where a continuous text is 
used they must either lose the thread of 
the story, and consequently all interest, 
or they must catch up alone, a thing 
which affords little pleasure to the average 
learner. 

And surely, one of the functions of the 
reading lesson is to impress on the plastic 
child-mind the noble and poetic senti- 
ments expressed in the grand literature 
of our language. It is well for those sen- 
timents to remain immovably fixed in the 
growing brain, and even that they remain 
in the very words of the writer. There 
are some half-hundred selections from our 
poets, dramatists and other writers, which 
should be implanted early enough to be- 
come a part of the very walls and ground- 
work of the brain, and not left to be put 
in later as decorative, or even useful fur- 
niture, because these latter are subject to 
changes through failure of memory and 
the crowding out of newer things. The 
very rhythm and music of certain poems 
should have the power to carry strong 
men and busy, careworn women back to 
their school-days, so firmly interwoven 
with their memories and associations 
they be. 

We live, most of us, such prosaic, mat- 
ter-of-fact lives. Let us try to put more 
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feeling, more sentiment into the children 
—the sentiment of patriotism; a real love 
for native land not an explosive, much 
swaggering pride—the great sentiment 
and feeling for the beauties of simple 
things. Let us hold some of the old 
usages whlch helped to make our mothers 
tie women they were, and I firmly be- 
lieve our children will be better and hap- 
pier for it.—Child-Siudy Monthly. 


>_> 





THE SENSE OF HUMOR. 





DR. J. S. KEIFFER. 





HATEVER the disadvantages and 
dangers of it may be, and there are 

no blessings that are unattended by these, 
a sense of humor is without doubt one of 
God’s precious gifts to mankind. A 
friend reported to us a Thanksgiving-day 
sermon by a distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, the theme of which seemed to 
be unrecognized and unthought-of causes 
for thanksgiving. Among other out-of- . 
the-way and forgotten things to be grate- 
ful for, mention was made of the sense of 
the ludicrous, the capacity for laughter, 
and the beneficent office fulfilled by it in 
human life. To some it may have 
seemed odd to discuss such a subject in 
the pulpit; but we agreed with our friend 
that the observation was a just and strik- 
ing one, and one most appropriate to be 
made eveninasermon. Certainly it was 
a wise thing to point out a great blessing 
where people had never thought of look- 
ing forone. There is something preser- 
vative, protective, sanativein humor. It 
goes hand in hand with health and 
sanity. Seeming’to be light and trivial, 
it renders services which are by no means 
light or trivial ; it stands in the most in- 
timate relation to seriousness and serious 
pursuits. ‘‘ The most thoroughly wasted 
of all days,’’ says Chamfort, ‘‘is that on 
which one has not laughed.’’ When 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was 
asked how, amid the trying vicissitudes 
of his eventful life, in the agitated times 
of King Charles and Cromwell, he had 
contrived to keep his spirits even and 
serene, that statesman replied: ‘‘I have 
observed that the mood of humor is the 
mood of right reason. I have therefore 
never feared for myself so long as I have 
had this life-long companion by my side.”’ 
The chief significance of a sense ot 
humor is found, not so much directly in 
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what it leads a man to say or do, as, in- 
directly, in what it keeps a man from 
saying and doing. Its function is largely 
protective. It is a preservative; it acts 
as a safeguard; it serves as a cautionary 
monitor, warning a man off here and 
there. Itsaves him from eccentricity and 
extravaganice ; it keeps him from the com- 
mission of manifold blunders, inaptitudes 
and improprieties. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that a sense of humor 
tends to protect a man from being an an- 
noyance or offense to his fellow. men. 
The man who is destitute of humor— 
there is no telling what he will do; for 
in certain not unimportant regions of 
conduct, he is as one without a guide. 
The readers of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’ will remember Mrs. McFadyen, 
‘‘the sermon-taster,’’ and her famous criti- 
cisms of sermons, and her sensible re- 
marks as to a minister's need of a sense 
of humor. Having given a remarkable 
instance of what might befall a preacher 
who is without this safeguard, Mrs. Mc- 
Fadyen remarks of Maister Pittendreigh : 
‘* He has nae mair sense o’ humor than 
an owl, and a’ aye haud that a man with- 
oot humour sudna be allowed intae a 
poopit. A’ hear that they have nae ex- 
amination in humour at the college; it’s 
an awfu’ want, for it wud keep out mony 
a dreich body.’’ 

If a sense of humor protects a man from 
being a bore to others, not less does it 
preserve him from being bored by them, 
which is as real a danger. It is a safe- 
guard against irritation and annoyance. 
It keeps a man’s spirit sweet and sane, 
kindly and sympathetic. The man of 
humor has the insight and vision which 
sympathy breeds. He looks beneath the 
surface ; he sees the ‘‘ soul of goodness in 
things evil;’’ he perceives the beauty 
which deformity disguises ; he recognizes 
the good intention of the blundering act. 
His perception of the contrasts and in- 
congruities of life affords him boundless 
entertainment ; he finds ‘‘ all classes and 
conditions of men’’ infinitely interesting 
to him; and so, wherever his lot may be 
cast, he enjoys ‘‘a continual feast.’’ No 
situation can make him utterly forlorn; 
no set of circumstances is ever for him 
without its own characteristic interest 
and charm. His resourcefulness in this 
respect reminds one of the Irishman’s ex- 
travagant description of the self-helpful- 
ness of the Yankee, who, he said, ‘‘if 
he were shipwrecked on a desert and unin- 





habited island, would get up the next 


morning and go around selling maps to 
the people.’’ 

But, most of all, the blessed gift of 
humor seems to be given by God as a 
protection against the sense of the sad- 
ness. the sorrow, the tragedy of human 
life. Itis given to men, in mercy, lest 
they perish. It is one of the means by 
which God would lighten for them 

The heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 
This is probably the reason why we often 
find the sense of humor possessed in 
largest measure by the most sensitive and 
susceptible, the most serious, thoughtful, 
earnest natures. What men ignorantly 
call their levity is actually one of the 
signs of a soul the farthest removed from 
levity ; it is one of the outer defences of a 
susceptible nature, which, except for this 
merciful protection, would be over: 
whelmed and crushed by its sense of the 
sorrow and trouble, the sadness and suf- 
fering of human existence. We have had 
in this country no humorist of finer 
quality than Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Yet Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in her re- 
cently published ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ says 


of him: ‘‘ For so merry a man, one so 
brimming with fun, his sense of the uni- 
versal misery was extraordinary. ‘Out- 


side I laugh,’ he said to me once. ‘In- 
side I never laugh. It is impossible; the 
world is too sad.’’’ ‘This also, without 
doubt, is the true explanation of the ex- 
traordinary humorousness of one whom, 
for his services to this nation, the nation 
will never forget; the great, sad, sorrowful 
President, who, during the years of the 
country’s greatest crisis, carried his peo- 
ple upon his broad and patient shoulders, 
as Moses carried the people of Israel 
through the wilderness. Men mocked 
and derided him in those days for his ad- 
diction to joke and jest, indicating, as 
they thought, an unbecoming lack of 
dignity ; they jeered at him for the sup- 
posed levity of his droll sayings and hu- 
morous stories. Little they knew what 
sombre depths lay underneath this light 
play on the surface ; depths of which this 
superficial lightness was itself one of the 
outward tokens. Little they understood 
by what strange means God was protect- 
ing him from being crushed by the 
weight of the load he was carrying. It 
is thus that God protects many a deeply 
earnest, and even sad and sorrowful na- 
ture; the very consequence and sign of 
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its depth causing it meanwhile to bear 
the reproach among men of being super- 
ficial and destitute of seriousness. Of 
such an instance ‘‘ H. H.’’ once wrote : 


‘She has no heart, they said, and turned away; 
Then stung that I wished my words might be 
Two edged swords, I answered low: Have ye 
Not read how once when famine held fierce sway 
In Lydia, and men died day by day 
Of hunger, there were found brave souls, whose 
glee 
Scarce hid their pangs, who said: ‘‘ Now we 
Can eat but once in two days; we will play 
Such games ou those days when we eat no food 
That we forget our pain ?”’ 
Thus they withstood 
Long years of famine, and to them we owe 
The trumpets, pipes and balls which mirth finds 
good 
To-day, and little dreams that of such woe 
They first were born. 
That woman’s life I know 
Has heen all famine. Mock now, if ye dare, 
To hear her brave, sad laughter in the air. 


Reformed Church Messenger. 


adie 





GOOD MEMORY WORK: I. 





"THERE are within easy reach of every 
teacher storehouses of the best litera- 
ture the world has ever seen. 
practically no limit to the progress which 
may be made along the lines of literary 
improvement by almost any one who has 
a genuine mind-hunger. If it shall be 
true that the graded work of to-day with 
all its intensified resuits shall be at the 
expense of the inspiration that was so 
notable in some of the little red school- 
houses of earlier days, then we have se- 
cured our scholarship at too great a cost. 
‘“‘ There sat in this office, recently,’’ says 
a writer in the Vew England Journal of 
Education, ‘“‘a man now eighty-three 
years of age, one of the noble men of 
New England. He has been an attend- 
ant upon churches all his life; has been 
constant and worshipful. It was his tes- 
timony that he could recall but about five 
sermons he had heard, and he can repeat 
these almost literally to this day; and 
these have been an all-sufficient return 
for all the time he had ever spent in 
church. This is equally true of the 
school. Not much that is taught will be 
retained, not much will have significance 
in the life of the child; but if there are a 
few clear, well-defined, life-long inspira- 
tions, they will repay a hundred-fold all 
that they have cost.’’ 
A certain rough, uncouth family had 
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in it one daughter who was in very strik- 
ing contrast to the rest, pretty, gentle, re- 
fined, book-loving. When asked the 
reason for this contrast, the mother said 
she knew of none but this : In the months 
before this daughter was born they were 
living in the South inarudecabin. She 
could recall no refining or cheering cir- 
cumstances, except that a peddler had 
called with a pack of books. The poor 
mother saw one volume, in green and 
gold, which attracted her admiration. It 
was Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.’’ A 
keen desire for it possessed her, but the 
dollar seemed too much to spend. But 
such was her longing for it the rest of the 
day and night that she rose from her bed, 
walked four miles to the village, roused 
the peddler, bought the book and came 
home as happy asachild. Through all 
that summer she read and committed to 
memory the beautiful, musical tale. It 
appeared to her that she was with those 
people by the lakes in the mountains. 
She saw ‘‘Ellen’’: stepping about so 
sweetly in the rhyme; it seemed so real 
to her, especially after she could repeat it 
to herself. This, then, was the explana- 
tion. The babe came to this world, bear- 
ing on its delicate brain, and even on its 
little face, the impression of the beautiful 
images which had filled the mother’s 
thoughts. 

The worth of early religious instruction 
is well illustrated by a story which a cler- 
ical correspondent of Zhe Evening Tele- 
gram tells concerning the Rough Riders 
in the trenches before Santiago. ‘‘ Nearer 
My God, to Thee’’ and one or two other 
hymns were started and sung with fine 
effect. The parson thereupon remarked 
toan Arizonatrooper: “‘ These boys know 
hymns pretty well, Sam.’’ ‘‘ Parson,’’ 
replied the trcoper, eying the preacher 
condescendingly: ‘‘them yer fellers has 
got good memories. It’s a long time 
since any o’ that lot heard them hymns 
in church.’’ ‘‘ Has got good memories”’ © 
—that comment indicates where the 
teacher’s hope lies. We have our chance 
of chances, one in a lifetime, with the 
very young. The truth must be taught 
and sung into the child, then, in the hope 
that conscience, that insistent prompter, 
will keep it ever after securely preserved 
in a ‘‘ good memory.’’ We must do good 
memory work, that which lasts and grows 
better as we grow older. Can we afford 
to neglect the corn for the husks, the grain 
for the chaff? 
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There are few more thrilling stories 
of Arctic experience than that of Bjoer- 
vig, who, faithful to a promise made to 
his companion, slept by the side of the 
dead man for two dark dreary months. 
He had no books, no companions but 
dogs, and of course little to do. Mr. 
Wellman, in his report of this Arctic Ex- 
pedition, in Harpers’ Weekly for October 
21st, says they were surprised to find 
him sane and in good spirits, and asked 
him how he kept himself going. His 
pitiful answer was that he was fond of 
the sound of his own voice in his loneli- 
ness, and helped the time to pass by re- 
citing aloud, over and over again all the 
Norwegian poetry he knew. 

A writer in Harper's Bazar says: ‘‘'To 
the man or woman whose eyes allow read- 
ing when riding in the cars, a journey, 
leng or short, is robbed of its tediousness. 
But there are many to whom reading 
while traveling is an impossibility. It 
produces headache, giddiness or nausea. 
One author who is thus affected by read- 
ing on the train says he plans the plots 
of many of his stories while traveling, 
and another insists that the regular roar 
and hum of the cars assists him in com- 
posing verses. But few of us are thus 
gifted, so what are we to do when ex 
voute? A gentleman who is not an au- 
thor, and who cannot read steadily in the 
cars, finds that he can, as he says, ‘ learn 
poetry by the yard’ while going to and 
from his office. The reading of two lines 
of poetry at a time, and then withdrawing 
the eyes from the book until these two 
lines are committed to memory, is no 
strain on the sight. This ingenious man 
had at one time a wretched memory, but 
by his habit of learning poetry he has 
drilled his mind to more retentive habits, 
so that now he has little trouble in re- 
membering dates and facts of history, 
and in correctly quoting prose and poetry. 
His experience may afford a suggestion 
to many people. Every mind will be the 
richer for having stored in its depths 
pages from the great English or Ameri- 
can poets.”’ 

Let earnest teachers do what they can 
to enrich their own minds and those of 
their pupils with the best thought in the 
world’s literature, in the best form, both 
in prose and poetry. This is enduring 
wealth. The following are the selections 
committed to memory in the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, on the dates named, 
and discussed, recited, and written from 
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memory in blank-books prepared for the 
purpose, two hours of Tuesday morning 
being given to this most important exer- 
cise. The words in black type may be 
used as key-words to aid in recalling the 
order of the lines. 


TO ARTEMUS WARD. 


Is he gone to the land of no laughter, 
This man that made mirth for us all? 
Proves death but a silence hereafter, 
From the sounds that delight or appall ? 
Once closed, have the lips no more duty, 
No more pleasure the exquisite ears; 
Has the heart done o’erflowing with beauty, 
As the eyes have with tears? 





Nay, if aught can be sure, what is surer 
Than that earth’s good decays not with earth? 
Aud of all the heart’s springs none are purer 
Than the springs of the fountains of mirth. 
He that sounds them has pierced the heart’s 
hollows, 
The places where tears are and sleep; 
For the foam-flakes that dance in life’s shallows 
Are wrung from life’s deep. 


He came with a heart full of gladness 

From the glad-hearted world of the West. 
Won our laughter, but not with mere madness; 

Spoke and joked with us, not in mere jest; 
For the man in our heart lingered after, 

When the merriment died from our ears, 
And those that were loudest in laughter 

Are silent in tears. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


In my garden I spend my days; in my 
library I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and 
my books. With the flowers I am in the 
present ; with the books I am in the past. 
I go into my library, and all history un- 
rolls before me. I breathe the morning 
air of the world while the scent of Eden’s 
roses yet lingered in it, while it vibrated 
only to the world’s first brood of nightin- | 
gales, and to the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids building; I hear 
the shoutings of the armies of Alexander; 
I feel the ground shake beneath the march 
of Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the 
stage is time, the play is the world. 
What a spectacle it is? What kingly 
pomp, what processions file past, what 
cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot- wheels 
of conquerors ! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo !’’ when the great 
actors come on, shaking thestage. I am 
a Roman emperor when I look at a Ro- 
mancoin. I lift old Homer, and I shout 
Achilles in the trenches. ‘The silence of 
the empeopled Syrian plains, the out- 
comings and in-goings of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 
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at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by desert 
sun-heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral pro- 
cession, —all these things I find within the 
boards of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books, as 
of a half-peopled world ; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what in- 
dubitable human existence! Across 
brawling centuries of blood and war, I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, 
the tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s 
camels. 

O men and women, so far separated 
yet so near, so strange yet so well-known; 
by what miraculous power do I know 
you all! Books are the true Elysian 
fields where the spirits of the dead con- 
verse, and into these fields a mortal may 
venture unappalled. What king’s court 
can boast such company? What school 
of philosophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the 
songs of Apollo. Seated in my library at 
night, and looking on the silent faces of 
my books, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They 
are not collections of printed pages ; they 
are ghosts. I take one down, and it 
speaks with me in a tongue not now 
heard on earth, and of men and things of 
which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes 
I think I misapply the term. No man 
sees more company than I do. I travel 
with mightier cohorts around me than 
ever did Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in 
my library; but it is the dead, not the 
living, that attend my levees.— Alexander 
Smith. Sept. 26. 


MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


Of all miracles, far the most wonderful 
is that of life,—the common, daily life 
which we carry with us, and ‘which every- 
where surrounds us. The sun and stars, 
the blue firmament, day and night, the 
tides and seasons, are as nothing com. 
pared with it! Life—the soul of the 
world, but for which creation were not ! 
It is life which is the grand glory of the 
world ; it was, indeed, the consummation 
of creative power, at which the morning 
Stars sang together for joy. Is not the 
sun glorious, because there are living 
eyes to be gladdened by his beams? Is 
not the fresh air delicious, because there 
are living creatures to inhale and enjoy 
it? Are not odors fragrant, and sounds 
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sweet, and colors gorgeous, because there 
is the living sensation to appreciate them? 
Without life, what were they all! What 
were a Creator himself, without life—in- 
telligence—understanding—to know and 
to adore Him ? 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is, 
Tennyson. 


THE CHARMER. 


Socrales.—However, ou and Simmias appear to meas 
if you wished_to sift this subject more thoroughly, and 
to be afraid, like children, lest, on the soul’s departure 
from the body, winds should blow it away. adi 

Upon this Cebes said, ‘‘ Endeavor to teach us better, 
Socrates. * * Perhaps there isa childish spirit in our 
breast, that has such a dread. Let us endeavor to per- 
suade him not to be afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.” 

‘But you must charm him every day,’ said Socrates, 
‘‘until you have quieted his fears.”’ 

“ But whence, O Socrates,’’ he said, ‘‘can we procure 
a skillful charmer for such a case, now you are about to 
leave us?’’ 

** Greece is wide, Cebes,’”’ he replied ; ‘‘andinit surely 
there are skillful men,and there are also many barbarous 
nations, all of which you should search, seeking such a 
charmer, sparing neither money nor toil, as there is 
nothing on which you can more reasonably spend your 
money.’’—J/aio. 

We need that Charmer, for our hearts are sore 
With longing for the things that may not be; 
Faint for the friends that shall return no more; 


Dark with distrust, or wrung with agony. 


What is this life? and what to us is death? 

Whence came we? whither go? and where are 
those 

Who, in a moment stricken from our side, 

Passed to that land of shadow and repose? 


Are they all dust? and dust must we become? 
Or are they living in some unknown clime? 
Shall we regain them in that far-off home, 
And live anew beyond the waves of time? 


O man divine! on thee our souls have hung ; 
Thou wert our teacher in these questions high; 
But, ah, this day divides thee from our side, 
And veils in dust thy kindly-guiding eye. 


Where is that Charmer whom thou bid’st usseek? 
On what far shores may his sweet voice be heard? 
When shall these questions of our yearning souls 
Be answered by the bright eternal word? 


So spake the youth of Athens, weeping round, - 

When Socrates lay calmly down to die ; 

So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour 

When earth’s fair Morning Star should rise on 
high. 


They found him not, those youths of soul divine, 

Long seeking, wand’ring, watching on life’s 
shore ; 

Reasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light, 

Death came and found them—doubting as before. 


But years passed on ; and lo! the Charmer came, 
Pure, simple, sweet, as comes the silver dew ; 
And the world knew him not—he walked alone, 
Encircled only by his trusting few. 
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Like the Athenian sage rejected, scorned, [nigh ; 
Betrayed, condemned, his day of doom drew 
He drew his faithful few more closely round, 
And told them that 4zs hour was come to die. 


**Let not your heart be troubled,’’ then he said; 
My father’s house hath mansions large and fair ; 
I go before you to prepare your place ; 
I will return and take you with me there.”’ 
And since that hour the awful foe is charmed, 
And life and death are glorified and fair. 
Whither he went we know—the way we know— 
And with firm step press on to meet him there. 
Oct 3. Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


DAFFODILS. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodiis ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
That twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
Wm, 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


Wordsworth. 


I call upon those whom I address to 
stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 
heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance 
be broken down. WhatdolIsay? Itis 
broken down; and it has been broken 
down for ages. Let it, then, be built up 
again; here, if anywhere, upon these 
shores of a new world,—of a new civili- 
zation. But how, I may be asked, is it 
broken down? Do not men toil? it may 
be said. They do, indeed, toil; but they 
too generally do it becanse they must. 
Many submit to it as in some sort, a de- 
grading necessity ; and they desire noth- 
ing so much on earth as escape from it. 
They fulfill the great law of labor in the 
letter, but break it in the spirit ; fulfill it 


with the muscle, but break it with the 
mind. ‘To some field of labor, mental or 
manual, every idler should fasten, as a 
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chosen and coveted theatre of improve- 
ment. But so is he not impelled to do, 
under the teachings of our imperfect civi- 
lization. On the contrary, he sits down, 
folds his hands, and blesses himself in 
his idleness. This way of thinking is the 
heritage of the absurd and unjust feudal 
system, under which serfs labored and 
gentlemen spent their lives in fighting 
and feasting. It is time that this oppro- 
brium of toil weredoneaway. Ashamed 
of toil, art thou? Ashamed of thy dingy 
work-shop and dusty labor-field ; of thy 
hard hand, scarred with service more 
honorable than that of war; of thy soiled 
and weather-stained garments, on which 
mother Nature has embroidered, midst 
sun and rain, her own heraldic honors? 
Ashamed of these tokens and titles, and 
envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile 
idleness and vanity? It is treason to 
Nature,—it is impiety to Heaven,—it is 
breaking Heaven's great ordinance. 
ToIL, I repeat—TOIL, either of the brain, 
of the heart, or of the hand, is the only 
true manhood, the only true nobility !— 
Orville Dewey. Oct. ro. 





THE DAY IS DONE. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a fecling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist ! 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time: 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 





Of wonderful melodies. 
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Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, . 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
HT. W. Longfellow. 


THE WAR INEVITABLE. 


They tell us, sir, that we are weak— 
unable to cope with so formidable an ad- 
versary. But when shall we be stronger ? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, 
and when a British guard shall be stationed 
inevery house? Shall we gather strength 
by irresolution and inaction? Shall we 
acquire the means of effectual resistance 
by lying supinely on our backs, and hug- 
ging the delusive phantom of hope until 
our enemies shall have bound us hand 
and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we 
make a proper use of those means which 
the God of nature hath placed in our 
power. Three millions of people, armed 
in the holy cause of liberty, and in such 
a country as that which we possess, are 
invincible by any force which our enemy 
can send against us. Besides, sir, we 
shall not fight our battles alone. There 
is a just God who presides over the des- 
tinies of nations and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it 
is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now 
too late to retire from the contest; there 
is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery. Our chains are forged; their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston: the war is inevitable, and let it 
come; I repeat it, sir—letitcome! It is 
in vain, sir, to exftenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry peace, peace! but 
there is no peace! The war is actually 
begun! The next gale that sweeps from 
the north will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms! Our brethren are 
already in the field! why stand we here 
idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, 
Or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? For- 


bid it, Almighty God! I know not what: 
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course others may take; but as for me— 
give me liberty, or give me death !— 
Patrick Henry. Oct. 17. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye. 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart. 
W. C. Bryant. 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Weare now engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion—or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should dothis. But,ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, whostrug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here; but it can never forget what: 
they did here. 

It is for us the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain ; that this nation shall, under God, 
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have a new birth of freedom; and that ; were to witness his discomfiture and 


government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.—Abraham Lincoln. Oct. 24. 





~_ 


HOW A GREAT TEACHER WON 
A PUPIL. 





PROF. ADDISON HOGUE. 





HE teacher was Socrates. The par- 
ticular pupil in question (and it was 
‘*in question’’ with a vengeance), was 
named Euthydemus. He was fond of 
reading, and spent quite a sum in col- 
lecting the works of celebrated writers. 
In fact, he had quite a noted library. But 
he had one radical defect that was likely 
to vitiate his good work. He imagined 
that he *‘ knew it all.’’ He was young, 
and so was not yet able to be a member 
of the Athenian Ekklesia (‘‘ General As- 
sembly,’’ as we might call it), and to ad- 
dress the people, though he had not the 
slightest doubt as to his ability to give 
the very best advice on any subject that 
might come up. Whether it was a mat- 
ter of trade or finance; of war, peace, or 
alliances, he felt perfectly competent to 
give wise counsel. Socrates saw that 
there was good in the young fellow, but 
that the conceit must first be gotten out 
of him. ‘‘Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him.’’ Socrates did not know 
this was in the Bible, but he believed in 
it, all the same; for if ever a man lived 
who was a mortal foe to all sham and pre- 
tence, that man was Socrates. 

The first step was to arrest the atten- 
tion of Euthydemus, and get him inter- 
ested. Socrates did this one day by 
directing a conversation not to Euthyde- 
mus, but at him. In this conversation 
Socrates expressed his astonishment at a 
thing that in our own age is seen in a 
great many people who ought to know 
better; and that was, the notion men 
have that the difficult art of guiding the 
affairs of a city or a state comes to men 
of its own accord, although other and far 
inferior matters have to be learned from 
competent teachers. Euthydemus took 
no part in the conversation, but Socrates 
saw that his interest was aroused. So at 
an opportunity he sought a private inter- 
view with Euthydemus. Whyso? Be- 


cause the young fellow had some painful 
mental surgery to undergo, and no others 





mortification. But as the patient was to 
be convinced of the surgeon’s kind inten- 
tion, Socrates began by paying Euthyde- 
mus a well-deserved compliment for lay- 
ing up treasures of wisdom rather than 
of silver and gold. Socrates thus showed 
his great common sense and his knowl- 
edge of human nature; for merited praise 
judiciously bestowed is one of the strong- 
est levers a teacher can use when he 
wants to move a pupil in any given di- 
rection. 

Of course, Euthydemus was delighted, 
and the approbation of the great teacher 
acted as a sort of anodyne for the pain 
that was to follow. Socrates then began 
to question him as to his purpose in life, 
and as to the use he expected to make of 
his acquired knowledge. At first Euthy- 
demus had no answer ready; but at last, 
guided by the teacher’s questions, he ad- 
mitted that he wanted to be a leader 
among men, and this naturally led Soc- 
rates to show the need of special training 
if one is to become expert in any given 
line of work. One of the prime requisites 
for leadership, viz., justice, Euthydemus 
was sure he already possessed in as great 
a degree as any one else. But when Soc- 
rates pressed him to define justice, Euthy- 
demus was chagrined to find that he was 
utterly unable to give any clear and com- 
prehensive statement of the difference be- 
tween justice and injustice, or between 
right and wrong. 

They then took up point after point, 
and each time Euthydemus felt that he 
now had a subject on which he could 
maintain his ground. But in every in- 
stance, the questions of Socrates proved 
that Euthydemus had not done any clear 
and satisfactory thinking on the matter, 
even though at times Socrates purposely 
presented a weak and sophistical argu- 
ment, to see if Euthydemus could not 
meet it. 

At length they part—Euthydemus the 
most crest-fallen man in all Athens. But 
he was bent on improvement, and he had 
the sense to see that his best hope of this 
lay in association with Socrates. So, 
with his conceit all gone, he sought out 
the great teacher, and spent all possible 
time with him. Now Socrates had a 
good working basis, and mark his subse- 
quent procedure, as told by Xenophon: 

‘* When Socrates found that Euthyde- 
mus felt this way, he would not confuse 
him in the least; but in the simplest and 
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clearest manner he used to explain what 
what he thcught Euthydemus ought to 
know, and the things best for him to 
study.”’ 

As this article is written with the hope 
of helping teachers, notice the different 
steps taken by Socrates. He awakened 
interest, secured attention, met his pupil 
‘ privately, won his good-will, showed him 
his mistakes, made him willing to learn, 
and then began a course of kind, patient, 
simple and clear instruction.— Virginia 
School Journal. 


_ 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 








PREST. CHAS. W. ELIOT. 





HERE is a plausible but canting 
phrase, which says that the high 
school provides a training for life, the 
preparatory school a training for college. 
The fact is that the secondary school 
should provide a good training for life, 
beyond eighteen years of age; the college 
a better training for life, beyond twenty- 
one or twenty-two; and the professional 
school a still better training for life, be- 
cause the training is prolonged to twenty- 
five or twenty-six years of age. But the 
graduate from any one of these three in- 
stitutions should find, in his own case, 
that the training which active life affords 
is the best he has ever had, because more 
strenuous, more responsible and more 
productive. Any institution of education 
may calculate on the prodigious develop- 
ment in mental powers and moral char- 
acter which the man or woman, well 
started in youth, will undergo through 
experience of life in the actual world. 
When the class of 1853 graduated at 
Harvard College, photographs of the 
whole class were taken and preserved in 
book form. Forty years after, the photo- 
graphs of all the survivors were taken 
and placed in a similar book, each older 
photograph opposite the younger photo- 
graph of the same person. ‘The resulting 
volume was lying on my table at home 
when a French gentleman, who had been 
for some years the librarian of the Argen- 
tine Republic, called to see me on his 
way to Paris. As I was obliged to keep 
him waiting a few minutes, he picked up 
from the table that book of photographs, 
and soon became absorbed in examining 
it. When I joined him he was full of 
eager inquiries about it, and concluded 
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by saying that it was the most optimistic 
human document he had ever seen. A 
perfect stranger to all the men, and of a 
different race, he nevertheless appreciated 
in the older faces the immense improving 
effect of the experience of life. 

It is safe, then, to rely on the develop- 
ment of good mental and moral quality 
out in the world after leaving school, col- 
lege, or professional school, provided that 
the preliminary training has been sound 
and well directed. Secondary schools 
need no longer feel that now or never is 
the time for their pupils to acquire useful 
information. It will be enough if they 
teach them how to get trustworthy in- 
formation, and to desire it.—Adantic 
Monthly. 
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EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE: A 
CONTRAST. 








BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





E have paused long enough on the 
threshold of the descendants of Jon- 
athan Edwards. We have seen the esti- 
mate in which he was held by his con- 
temporaries at home and abroad, and by 
close students of the history of his times. 
We have seen what he inherited, and by 
what training, and in what environment 
he was developed. We have also seen 
the terrible strain to which his children 
were subjected in childhood from lack of 
school privileges and pleasing social con- 
ditions. It remains to be seen what kind 
of men and women these children became 
with childhood disadvantages, but with 
a marvelous inheritance and the best of 
home training. , 
Mr. Edwards died at fifty-six, and his 
widow a few weeks later. Both died 
away from home. ‘The family was still 


among the Stockbridge Indians. The 
oldest son was but twenty. ‘There were 
five children younger than he. The. 


youngest son was eight, and the other 
but thirteen. 

To make the picture more clear, it 
must be understood that to these six or- 
phans, under twenty-one, there came at 
the time of their father’s and mother’s 
death, two little orphans, aged four and 
two respectively, Sarah Burr and her lit- 
tle brother Aaron, whose mother, an 
elder sister of the Edwards children, had 
died of small-pox at twenty-six, while 
caring for her father, who died of the 
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same disease. Her husband had died a 
few months earlier. Here was a large 
family from which father and mother, 
older sister and brother-in-law had been 
taken almost at a single blow, leaving 
also these two little orphans to care for. 

And with all this there was no ade- 
quate financial inheritance. It is true 
that the father had been elected President 
of Princeton College, but there were only 
about seventy students then, and besides, 
he had hardly entered upon his official 
duties when he died. The inventory of 
his property is interesting. Among the 
live stock, which includes horse and cows, 
is a servant upon whom a moderate value 
is placed. The slave was Titus, and he 
was under “‘ quick stock’’ and not ‘“‘live 
stock.’? He was valued at $150. His 
books were valued at $415. The silver 
was inventoried as a tankard valued at 
$60, a can and a porringer at $47, and 
various other articles valued at $85. 

The chief material legacy was his 
library, which is inventoried as consisting 
of 301 volumes, 536 pamphlets, forty- 
eight maps, thirty unpublished manu- 
scripts, and 1,074 manuscript sermons. 

If Jonathan Edwards did not leave a 
large financial legacy, he did impart to 
his children an intellectual capacity and 
vigor, moral character and devotion to 
training which have projected themselves 
through eight generations without losing 
the strength and force of their great 
ancestor. 

Of the three sons and eight daughters 
of Jonathan Edwards there was not one, 
nor a husband or wife of one, whose 
character and ability, whose purpose and 
achievement were not a credit to this 
godly man. Of the seventy-five grand- 
children, with their husbands and wives, 
there was but one for whom an apology 
need be offered, and nearly every one was 
exceptionally strong in scholarship and 
moral force. 

Remember the size, ages, and financial 
condition of the family when the father 
died, the sons being aged eight, thirteen, 
and twenty, and then consider the fact 
that the three sons graduated from Prince- 
ton, and five of his daughters married 
college graduates, three of them of Yale 
and one each of Harvard and Princeton. 
A man might well die without lands or 
gold, when eight sons and sons-in-law 
were to be men of such capacity, char- 
acter and training as are found in this 
family. 
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They were not merely college gradu- 
ates, but they were eminent men. One 
was the President of Princeton and one 
of Union College, four were judges, two 
were members of the Continental Con- 
gress, one was a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council in Massachusetts, one was 
a member of the Massachusetts war com- 
mission in the Revolutionary war, one 
was a state senator, one was president of 
the Connecticut house of representatives, 
three were officers in the Revoiutionary 
war, one was a member of the famous 
constitutional convention out of which 
the United States was born, one was a 
famous divine and pastor of the historic 
North church of New Haven, and one 
was the first grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Connecticut. This 
by no means exhausts the official useful 
and honorable positions occupied by the 
eight sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan 
Edwards, for it makes no account of their 
writings, of voted trials they conducted, 
but it gives some hint of the pace which 
Mr. Edwards’ children set for the suc- 
ceeding generations. It should be said 
that the daughters were every way worthy 
of distinguished husbands, and it ought 
also to be said that the wives of the sons 
were worthy of these men in intellectual 
force and moral qualities, 

Coutrast this group of sixteen men and 
women with the five sons of Max and the 
women with whom they lived. In this 
group there was not a strain of industry, 
virtue, or scholarship. They were licen- 
tious, ignorant, profane, lacking ambition 
to keep them out of poverty and crime. 
They drifted into whatever it was easiest 
todo orbe. Midday and midnight, heaven 
and its opposite, present no sharper con- 
trasts than the children and children-in- 
law of Jonathan Edwards and Max. 

The two men were born in rural com- 
munities, they both lived on the frontier, 
but the one was born in a Christian 
home, was the son of a clergyman, of a 
highly educated man, who took the high- 
est honors Harvard could give—taking 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M upon the 
same day—was himself highly educated 
in home, school, and at Yale Coilege, al- 
ways associated with pure minded, earn- 
est persons, and devoted his thought and 
activity to benefiting mankind. 

Max was the very opposite of all this. 
There is no knowledge of his childhood 
or of his parentage. He was not bad, as 
bad men go; he was jolly, could tell a 
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good story, though they were always off 
color, could trap unwary animals skill- 
fully, was a fairly good shot, but no one 
was the better for anything that he ever 
said, thonght or did. Jollity, shiftless- 
ness, and lack of purpose in one man 
have given to the world a family of 
1,200, mostly paupers and criminals; 
while Edwards, always chaste, earnest, 
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and noble, has given to the world a fam- 

ily of more than 1,4000 of the world’s 

noblemen, who have magnified strength 

and beauty all over the land, illustrating 

grandly these beautiful lines of Lowell: 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


N. £. Journal of Education. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N. C, SCHAEFFER. J. P, McCASKEY. 


HE thirtieth Arbor Day for Pennsyl- 
vania was observed by the planting of 
trees and in appropriate programmes in 
many parts of the State. The observance 
at the Lancaster high school was in the 
usual interesting fashion. ‘There were 
about one hundred and seventy-five trees 
planted. These were distributed at eleven 
o’clock, after instructions as to how they 
should be planted and cared for by the 
boys. After the noon recess both schools 
assembled in the boys’ study hall, on the 
second floor, for a hearty programme of 
readings, recitations, and music. The 
choruses were given with Professor Matz’s 
usual vim and finish, and the orchestra, 
under the lead of Prof. Thorbahn, did their 
work well. The Principal of the school, 
who conducted the exercises of the day, 
spoke of the good work of him who plants 
trees, and of the eloquent tribute paid on 
the preceding Wednesday evening at the 
Court House, by Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
nett, to one of Lancaster’s most noted 
tree-planters, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. 
Among the finest trees in this city are 
some of his planting. But Colonel Bar- 
nett, in his address, had reference to 
other planting that means perpetual fruit- 
age. Mr. McCaskey mentioned also the 














interesting fact that to-day is the thirty- 
first time the school has planted more 
trees than there have been pupils enrolled 
on any such occasion—the school having 
made one such planting the fall before 
Dr. Higbee introduced Arbor Day into 
the State of Pennsylvania. He said that 
he had just received a letter from Dr. 
Rothrock, Forestry Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, who would have been glad 
to make an address to the school on this 
thirtieth Arbor Day if it were not for an 
engagement which made it necessary for 
him to be in Monroe county. He writes 
most hopefully of our Forestry prospect, 
and says that Governor Stone will leave 
this important interest of the Common- 
wealth far in advance of where he finds it. 





THE principal of one of the Allentown 
schools, Miss Ellen T. Gabriel, writes 
October 18th: ‘‘I received the copies of 
Music and Memory Work Supplement 
and the beautiful pictures of the Lincoln 
Art Series in good condition. The 
teachers using the Supplement are de- 
lighted with it. They find their pupils 
take great pleasure init. Its chief value 
is in the selections of prose and poetry, 
the studying and memorizing of which 
can not be otherwise than elevating. 
The scriptural readings are also of great 
benefit to the pupils, as by frequent repe- 
tition some of the most beautiful passages 
from the Bible are committed without 
much effort. The Songs and Hymns are 
first-class. The pictures are excellent, and 
well suited for the school-room.”’ 

Those who are using it speak well of 
it, and where it is given out to the teach- 
ers at Institutes, it is not only satisfactory 
for its music, but not a few growing 
teachers think they get more out of it 
that is of permanent good in their work 
than from all the rest of the week, for 
they take it home and read and think, 
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and are more and more impressed with 
the value of good memory work, testing 
it in their schools, and themselves becom- 
ing more familiar with gems of literature. 





A sysTEM has been established in 
Philadelphia whereby teachers are given 
fp ag to take their classes for one- 

lf day, once or twice a year, to Fair- 
mount Park, and to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, such visits to be regarded as a part 
of the regular class duties. In Germany 
such an arrangement is a regular part of 
the programme in many of the schools. 
Speaking on the subject, Superintendent 
Brooks said that one of the principal sub- 
jects of instruction in the elementary 
schools is nature study, including lessons 
on both animals and plants. Through 
the generosity of the managers of the 
Zoological gardens, the Superintendent is 
furnished annually with about 125,000 
tickets, which admit both teachers and 
pupils to the gardens, and, to make the 
visits of greatest benefit to the children, 
the teachers, he said, should accompany 
their pupils, while the information ob- 
tained by such visits can be utilized in 
subsequent instruction in the class-room. 





Mr. W. H. STEVENS, Secretary of the 
School Board of Granville Summit, writes: 
‘The members of the Board join with me 
in heartiiy thanking you for the picture, 
‘Christ Blessing Little Children.’ It is 
a very fine thing; I wish it could be 
placed in all our schools. It would be 
good for the pupils and would bring to 
the mind of the teachers the responsibility 
which rests upon them in the training of 
the children.’’ 

We have little doubt that the sending 
out of this picture through the State with 
the current volume of 7he Journal is the 
best work we shall be able to do during 
the present year. It is a silent preacher, 
teacher, friend, whose influence is every- 
where and always for the highest good, 
and it adds beauty wherever it goes. 





Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, a gentleman who 
is well known to the teachers of our 
state, says in a recent article: ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania’s grandeur is not to be appre- 
ciated in figures nor in adjectives. It is 


something to be seen to be known, to be 
enjoyed to be appreciated. Of the many 
privileges that the past twelve years have 

rought me through the lecture platform 
and the opportunities of the city associa 
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tion and the county institute, few features 
are so highly prized as the opportunity 
to know the great state of Pennsylvania. 
There is no section of the state with 
which I am not well acquainted. In 
nearly every large county I have been 
from one to five times, and in most of the 
other counties fora week ormore. There 
is scarcely a city in which I have not 
spoken several times, and everywhere 
the opportunity has been improved to 
visit mines, industrial plants, historic 
places, institutions, and points of scenic 
beauty. No one to whom such privileges 
have not come can have any idea of the 
satisfaction derived from such a know- 
ledge as this gives of this majestic state, 
for which nature has done more than for 
any other equal area. Eight weeks a 
year for ten years I have allowed myself 
for Pennsylvania, which is far more than 
I have ever been able to set aside for any 
other state, and it has been an eminently 
satisfactory use of the time. There is 
not a county in the state, so far as my 
experience goes, in which there is to be 
found a hall or court room large enough 
for the throng that comes. Every seat 
and all available standing room is taken. 
Not infrequently hundreds of people will 
stand for nearly three hours of an after- 
noon to listen to educational addresses, 
staying till the last word is spoken. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN. 








HE annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 

vania-German Society, held in the 
latter part of October, was unusually in- 
teresting, even for this Society noted for 
its successful meetings. This editorial 
article from the pen of Mr. Frank R. 
Diffenderfer, associate editor of the Lan- 
caster ew Fra, and one of the most 
earnest and valuable members of the So- 
ciety, will be of interest to many of our 
readers. Says Mr. Diffenderfer : 

‘* The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society in the thriving 
borough of Ephrata last week was per- 
haps the most striking event in the his- 
tory of the place during the past hundred 
years. It drew to the historic spot men 
and women from every part of the State, 
and even from other States, and they 
were representative men, too—men drawn 
from every avocation of life, from the 
highest to the humblest, by fraternity 
and kindred blood. It was a gathering 
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which has, perhaps, never been exceeded 
by any similar body of men of equal 
numbers in the State. Lawyers, college 
presidents and professors, educators of 
high degree, doctors and men from every 
other profession and avocation in life 
were there to do honor to their ancestry. 
Only the politicians were absent. 

‘‘From its humble beginning, nine 
years ago, the Pennsylvania-German So- 
ciety has grown in numbers, influence 
and prominence as no similar organiza- 
tion has ever done in the same length of 
time. Its success may almost be termed 
phenomenal, not only so far as the mem- 
bership is concerned, but in the character 
of the work it has accomplished. The 
members did not set out to glorify them- 
selves, but to accomplish a laudable 
work, and they have done it. There is 
to-day abroad in this State a spirit of 
inquiry and research never known be- 
fore. Thousands of men and women are 
engaged in examining public and private 
records in the laudable effort to trace 
their lineage. Historical Societies have 
sprung up by the dozen throughout the 
State, and even in other States, and in 
many cases the leading spirits are mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania-German Society, 
and this has been only the beginning. 
The future is full of promise. 

‘* But this Society has shown by its 
work the spirit that animates its mem- 
bers. It has published nine goodly vol- 
umes, one each year, which not only 
equal, but by general consent surpass, in 
historic value, original research and gen- 
uine interest the publications of any of 
the genealogical societies of the country. 
In their typographical make-up, and 
their wealth of illustrations, they stand 
unexcelled, and it is but simple justice to 
say so. The fact that many public libra- 
ries and scholars throughout the country 
buy them as they appear is the best testi- 
monial to their excellence and value. 

‘*The late meeting at Ephrata was 
perhaps the most successful one the So- 
ciety has ever held. The attendance of 
members was larger, having been about 
one-third of the entire number enrolled. 
The church in which the meeting was 
held was filled during the sessions. More 
than one hundred persons sat down to the 
banquet. The local committee in charge 
deserves great credit for its excellent 
arrangements. Nothing was left undone 
to make the stay of the visiting members 
pleasant. Every necessary thing had 
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been done, and there was no failure in 
any direction. The citizens generally 
extended their hospitalities to the visit- 
ing strangers, who were loud in their ex- 
pressions of satisfaction at all they saw 
and experienced. Unexcelled in the 
character of its membership, upon a sound 
financial footing, and with many earnest 
men at work, the future of the Society 
seems assured.’’ 


_ 


THINGS OF BEAUTY. 








THING of beauty is ‘‘a joy forever.’’ 

It is enshrined in the memory, and 
becomes a part of the vital essence of him 
who breathes and feels, who sees and 
knows and loves. Let such thoughts be 
always in the mind—as a result of good 
memory work; such sounds in the ears, 
as a result of familiar acquaintance with 
and every-day pleasure in a wide range of 
good music—here too good memory 
work; such things or such pictures al- 
ways before the eyes because we want 
them and will not be without them—here 
also a glad possibility, easy to be realized 
in no small degree by any one who wishes 
the surroundings of taste and refinement. 

In these several lines we have done 
what we could for many years ‘‘to help 
things on.’’ We are neither weary nor 
disheartened in the good work, though 
sometimes tempted to think that it ‘‘costs 
more than it comes to’’—but that is only 
on the material side. ‘There is another, 
an immortal side, and, like Edward 
Courtney, we go this way ‘‘ but once.’’ 
Our good friend, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, 
sends a card bearing this message: ‘‘ The 
spirit moves me to write you that I think 
the October Journal the best number you 
ever published.’’ The editor of the 
Northwest School Journal, a live educa- 
tional magazine from far-off Washington, 
writes: ‘‘I have not received your last 
number, and am still hoping to get it, for: 
I enjoy. Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
more than any other paper that comes to 
my desk.”’ 

In the illustrated pages descriptive of 
the Lincoln Art Series which we send out 
as a part of the present number, we do 
not know that we could occupy the space 
in any way that would be more agreeable 
or more suggestive to our readers. Pic- 
tures so good as these are always pleas- 
ing, and much of the matter here found 
is of a kind that people who read enjoy 
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reading, and that does lasting good. 
The article on ‘‘ Beauty and Immortal- 
ity,’’ from Zhe Outlook is, we think, from 
the pen of Lyman Abbott. Read it, and 
the poem by Keats, on the ‘‘ All-pervad- 
ing Influence of Beauty,’’ if you read 
nothing else. And do a still better 
thing—commit the poem to memory. 


oe 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 








IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





HE following dates are from letters of 
Lieut. Walter B. McCaskey, who re- 
cently joined the 21st U. S. Infantry, and 
is now on duty at Calamba, some twenty 
or twenty-five miles from Manila. He 
has been across the Atlantic several times, 
but this is his first trip across the Pacific. 
He is a young man‘ with an unusual 
record, both in academic work, proficiency 
in military tactics, and general athletics. 
After graduating from the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, he was for two years 
on the school ship Saratoga, taking the 
first prize for general efficiency by com- 
mon consent of officers and cadets; Lieut. 
Sims, of the U. S. Navy, instructor in 
navigation, endorsing him as ‘“‘ capable 
of sailing a ship to any part of the world.’’ 
In climbing the ropes, boxing, wrestling, 
rowing, swimming, he was easily ‘‘at 
the top.’’ His quick grasp of a situation, 
rapid decision and execution, here as 
later in the foot-ball and military work, 
will find ample field for exercise in the 
work he is now doing. From the ship 
he went to the Millersville Normal 
School for review and to make some spec- 
ial preparation for college. Here he found 
a kindred spirit in Prof. Pinkham, and 
did much work during the year in the 
gymnasium, among other things learning 
the double trapeze act under his instruc- 
tion. Prof. P. rates him ‘‘ the most re- 
markable young man of his acquaintance, 
absolutely honest, and without fear.’’ 
He was then for four years at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, taking the high- 
est cash prize in calculus at the end of 
the Sophomore year; and standing at the 
head of his class in mathematics and in 
other departments at graduation. He 


was quarter-back and captain of the 
well-known State College foot ball team, 
with the reputation of being one of the 
best quarter-backs in the United States. 
He was recognized by all as the most 
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skilful and daring athlete at State Col- 
lege. After a long and rigid inspec- 
tion drill of the State College battal- 
ion of three hundred cadets by the U. S. 
Army inspector, the commandant was 
directed to name him first for honorable 
mention from this college in the U. S. 
Army register. After graduating with 
distinction in the special department of 
electrical engineering, he entered the 
railroad service, for a time in the freight 
department, and afterwards in the steam- 
guagivg and draughting departments of 
the railroad shops at Wilmington during 
the day, and on duty as a student of 
medicine and in microscopic analysis at 
night in the office of Dr. J. W. Crum- 
baugh, one of the leading physicians of 
Wilmington. When the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War broke out he enlisted in Capt. 
Whitson’s company from Lancaster, of 
which he was afterwards unanimously 
elected second lieutenant, and in which 
he served with such efficiency and such 
universal endorsement of the rank and 
file of the company as is seldom accorded 
to an officer, especially to one so young. 
This company was a part of Col. Case’s 
Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
saw active service in Porto Rico. He 
was appointed by President McKinley as 
one of the five lieutenants apportioned to 
Pennsylvania in the increase of the regu- 
lararmy. In the written examination to 
which these appointees were subjected, 
which lasted for a week, and covered 
twelve or fourteen important branches, he 
took the second place on the list of more 
than a hundred officers examined. Be- 
cause of this high rank he was offered a 
commission in the cavalry arm of the 
service, but his preference was for the 
21st regiment of infantry, in which an 
older brother was serving as Captain. 
He is a clean, capable, fearless, manly 
officer, and the notes which we make 
here from his frequent letters will, we 
think, be read with interest by those who 
are following the war in the Philippines: 


Fune 23.—On board U. S. Transport ‘‘Sher- 
idan.’’ Breakfast at 7 o’clock and next 
meal nearly twelve hours later, hungry. 
Have a company of recruits, 107 men of the 
18th Infantry, for the trip across the Pacific. 
After waiting quite a while, we got off ona 
tug boat, ‘‘ Gen. McDowell,’’ which brought 
us to the transport dock about 2 o’clock. 
Another delay there, but finally we got 
aboard ship. Two troops of the 4th Cav- 
alry, my company next. They are located 
on the Orlop deck, the fourth deck down, 
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all the way aft, on the port side. The bunks 
are in tiers three high. The framework of 
the bunks is iron pipe, and the bunk itself 
is a canvas bottom lashed to the iron pipe 
which forms the sides. The ship is iron 
throughout, even the deck below. Electric 
lighting throughout, with hot and cold 
water spigots conveniently placed for wash- 
ing purposes. The mess seems to be a gen- 
eral one for the men. Was put on guard as 
soon as I arrived, as junior officer, am off 
duty now until 2 a. m., when I relieve the 
senior officer, Lt. Hawkins. Was short only 
one oiler on the stuff I had to turn over to 
the officer who relieved me. 

June 25.—The order of duty aboard ship 
is as follows: 1st call for reveille 5.40 a. m., 
breakfast 6.30, sick-call 7.15, inspection 
10.00, dinner 12.00; Ist call for guard mount 
7.50a. m., assembly guard mount 8.00, adju- 
tant’s call 8.10, sick call 4.00 F m., supper 
5.00 p. m., inspection 6.30, call to quarters 
8.45, taps 9.00 p. m. The Sheridan is a 
good ship, well adapted for the carrying of 
troo We havea run of over two thou- 
sand miles to Honolulu, about one-third 
way to Manila. The weather has been fav- 
orable, and we are making good time on the 
voyage. 

Honolulu, July 2.—Came ashore at I 
o’clock. Enclosed is a programme of the 
funeral procession of one of the royal family, 
one of Queen Lill’s family, which I saw. 
The funeral car was drawn by natives, 
three or four hundred of them, and just be- 
fore and behind it they carried sitteching 
things made of feathers. There were native 
women in the procession of all shapes and 
sizes—Kanakas they are called; also many 
Japanese women and Chinese. They dress 
the children very gaudily here. The Japan- 
ese women have shoes with blocks of wood 
for soles. They wear a sort of robe with a 
belt around it, and a big rag in the belt in 
the middle of the back. It looks like a 
bustle, but worn outside and up too high. 

July 3.—Went ashore at 11 o’clock. Got 
a carriage and rode to Punch Bowl, the 
crater of an extinct volcano. You can see 
the outlines of the rim very plainly. The 
view of the town from there is fine, and 
with the sea for a background, it makes a 
beautiful picture. Then we went to Wa- 
kipi, the place where they bathe in the 
ocean. Had a fine bath. They ride in on 
the surf on boards and in canoes. Just get 
in front of a wave, with a good start, and it 
carries you in all the way to the beach. 
The canoes have outriggers on them, with 
a log attached, parallel to the canoe, which 
helps to keep them straight. Two Kana- 
kas and Dougherty and I hadacanoe. One 
of the natives steered. Yesterday two coal 
barges were towed alongside and this morn- 
ing a load of Kanakas came off to carry coal 
aboard the ship. It sounded odd to hear 
about 100 of them talking and chattering at 
once in their unknown language. It would 
do you good to see how our men enjoy their 
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swimming here. When ashore we went to 
a precipice at the end of the valley, where 
100 years ago there was a big fight among 
the natives. The victorious party drove 
their enemies up this valley, and, as there 
was no escape, it is said, drove them right 
over this precipice. 

July 4.—I1 went ashore with my mail, and 
saw the Fourth of July parade. Some of 
the Sixth U.S. Artillery, some of the Ha- 
waiian National Guard. It was very long. 
We are to sail to-morrow about 4 o’clock, if 
coaled in time. The other barges have 
come out, and they have begun to load the 
coal aboard now. Then about seventeen 
days to Manila, some five thousand miles. 
Hope we may have a smooth passage. All 
drills have been suspended to-day. An 
Argentine Republic training ship came 
into the harbor this morning. At noon the 
union salute of forty-five guns was fired in 
front of the castle. Was up on deck this 
evening watching the fireworks. The palace 
was studded with electric lights, and looked 
well from the transport. The search-light 
on the transport was also playing over the 
water in the vicinity. 

July 6.—When the pilot left us outside of 
Honolulu harbor this morning, he took our 
letters to mail. We were a little late getting 
off, as we had to wait for a Seattle steamer 
just coming into the harbor. When we 
passed the Argentine Republic trainin 
ship, their veal played, and they dippe 
the flag tous. The morning fine. Got out 
at 1.30a.m. Inspected the guard on post, 
had some coffee and rolls,’and then went for- 
ward to talk with an old chum of the school- 
ship ‘‘ Saratoga,’’ where we had many a que 
time together. He told me how he had been 
caught coming back from shore the other 
night. He swam off tothe ship, climbed up 
the anchor chain, and caught hold of a rope 
he had left hanging over the side, so that 
he could get aboard by it when he re- 
turned. But some one had cast the line 
adrift inboard, and when he caught hold of 
it, it ran out, and he dropped into the 
water about 25 feet with a great splash. 
When the sentry above heard it, he yelled, 
‘*Man overboard.’’ The mate came running 
to the for’c’s’le. In the meantime he had 
climbed up again, and some one handed 
him a rope, by which he got up, but the 
mate caught him. Told me of this at 4 
o’clock this morning, just before he turned 
in. The day began to break, and we were get- 
ting ready to leave. Soon after daylight, a 
small boat came off and let go our stern 
lines, which were hauled in. Then the cable 
was hove in, and as soon as the Seattle boat 
was clear of the channel, the anchor was got 
up, and we turned about and moved out to 
sea. Just after the commanding officer came 
on deck, he ordered me to arrest a man who 
was sitting on one of the life-boats. Then I 
inspected the guard at reveille, 6.30 a. m,, 
and soon after was relieved, had breakfast, 
and turned in and slept until 11.30. Went 
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to school at 12, and lunched later. On deck 
for a while, then another sleep. Paid as- 
sessment for musical instruments bought 
by the officers for the orchestra to be formed 
by some of the men. There has been a 
strong breeze nearly all day in the direction 
we are going. We are headed nearly west, 
and had the island of Hawaii off our star- 
board (right) side about noon. This evening 
there was a smaller island visible, and that is 
probably the last land we shall see for some 
days. Detailed for guard to-morrow. I have 
a couple of men in hospital, one with 
pneumonia. Hope he may get through all 
right. The night is fine > cool. 

July 7.—We have been running steadily 
all day, with a good breeze from northeast, 
the northeast trade wind. Turned out this 
morning about 6.15. Went on deck, and 
through the ‘‘ setting-up exercise’’ for in- 
fantry. Warmed up my hands with the 
back handspring, had a bath, on deck again, 
and read until breakfast in a book that de- 
scribes the Krag-Jorgensen rifle in use in 
the army. After breakfast more reading 
until inspection. Had a good word from 
the battalion commander about quarters of 
my company being O.K. After lunch slept 
until 5 p. m., then turned out and looked 
after the company supper. Inspection at 
70’clock; evening on deck. How much you 
would enjoy these delightful evenings. The 
sky after sunset is fine, and the air cool and 
pleasant. Had a ‘‘wind-chute’’ put into 
the dead-light of our state-room. It is a 
long cylindrical-shaped affair of zinc. The 
inner end only is a cylinder, where it fits 
into the dead-light. From there out to the 
end, half the cylinder is cut away. This 
sticks out from the ship’s side about a yard, 
and catches the breeze, turning it into the 
room. Take exercise in the mornings reg- 
ularly, so as to be in good shape when we 
get to Manila. The officers and passengers 
were vaccinated to-day. I will go back in 
a week and try it again, as mine has not 
‘*taken.’’ Am writing in the dining saloon 
before an electric fan. Quite warm down 
here, but pleasant on deck. 

July 8.—Rained hard early this morning. 
After coffee, turned out, went on deck and 
exercised, winding up with a few back 
handsprings. After a bath and shave, read 
‘Firing Regulations for Small Arms’”’ till 
breakfast time. Same routine every morn- 
ing. Inspection at 10, company exercise 
11, school 12, lunch, reading, and talking, 
then sleep from 4 to nearly 6 o’clock. For 
dinner, lamb with mint sauce, rice pudding, 
cheese and raisins. After inspection, on 
deck to hear the orchestra and quartette, 
who do fairly well. The concert was on 
saloon deck forward of pilot house. The 
enlisted men gathered below, and formed a 
large and appreciative audience. The awn- 
ing was rolled back so that they could see. 
Some one provided cigars and beer for the 

erformers. It was funny to watch the 


aces and hear the remarks of the ‘‘dry”’ 
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ones below. The best song by the darkies 
was ‘‘ Alabama Coon.’’ It is a ‘‘ caution” 
the way the games run among the men. 
All day long, and up to ‘‘taps,’’ the throw- 
ing of dice can be heard. 

July 9.—Running along steadily all day, 
distance 300 miles. Usual routine. Watched 
a rain squall ahead of us, and one south of 
us. They did not reach us, however. Ve 
hot. Between duties tried to keep cool. 
For lunch, corn-beef and cabbage, pie and 
coffee. Afterwards usual reading and writ- 
ing. It is now 3:30 p. m. here and Io:Io p. 
m., with you. To-morrow, after we pass the 
180th meridium, we skip one day. To- 
morrow will be June roth, and the ae after 
to-morrow, June 12th. My gymnastics in 
the morning have made me somewhat stiff 
and.sore, but that will soon wear off. Read 
‘‘David Harum.’’ It is full of fun. 

July 11.—As you see, we have skipped one 
day, and now instead of its being 3 a. m., to- 
morrow morning with you, it is 3 a. m., this 
morning. We passed the 180th meridian 
about noon, The sky has been overcast all 
day. Temperature of air 82 degrees, and 
that of the water 78. The wind is blowing 
in our direction, and we are going about as 
fast as it blows, so that we are practically in 
a calm, so far as breeze affects us. It was 
very hot in our room last night. Went up 
on deck about 2 o’clock, and after a while 
got some sleep. 

July 12.—About 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
there was a waterspout formed off our star- 
board side. It looked like a big spout from 
a low cloud down to the water, had a whirl- 
ing motion, and where it joined the surface 
of the sea, scattered the water all about. It 
came within perhaps a quarter of a mile of 
us, and then broke. Before that, however 
our course had been changed so as to avoid 
it, for it would have done some damage had 
it struck us. I wish you could have seen 
it. They are rare in these waters. Think 
of this: To-day is yesterday; and yesterday 
the next day was day after to-morrow. Solve 
that conundrum. 

July 13.—The biggest run so far, 323 miles. 
Have omitted part of my exercise for a few 
mornings; was too stiff from it, but am get- 
ting into good shape for almost anything. 
Listened to orchestra awhile this evening. 
Go on guard to-morrow as senior officer. 
We are nine days from Manila. Collection. 
to-day of seventy-five cents per head to reim- 
burse some one for entertainment of officers 
from Argentine Republic training ship, who 
came aboard at Honolulu. 

July 14.—This morning, went on guard 
about 9 o’clock. Elliot and I divide the 
night. He is now asleep; I call him at 
midnight, and sleep until 4:30 a.m. Then 
we both clear the soldiers off the decks, so 
that they can be washed down by the sailors. 
To-night all the benches and tables were 
ordered to be piled in their racks on the 
mess deck. They probably expect some 
‘‘weather’’ before morning. There has been 
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a breeze all day, blowing from the south, 
and it has freshened up considerably sincc 
the sun went down. 

July 15.—It began to rain shortly before 
midnight, and early this morning came 
down in sheets. Several of the officers took 
advantage of it, to get a wash in fresh water. 
They just got out and took the rain-water as 
it washed along the clean decks. Went off 
guard about 9 o’clock. After school read 
some in the ‘‘ Service of Security and In- 
formation.’’ 

July 16.—Sunset beautiful last evening, 
and a good breeze, making the night very 
comfortable on deck. Very warm later. 
Fine moon this evening, and good breeze 
again which has been blowing all day. This 
morning at 10 o’clock, temperature of water 
was 83 degrees and air the same. Very 
warm except while in the wind. On our 
side of the ship it is quite hot—the lee side, 
away from wind. We are to pass close to 
an active volcano to-morrow night, and hope 
it is in operation. It stands out of the water 
about. 1000 feet. 

July 18.—Turned out at 3:30 this morning 
for the volcano. Could see the red glow at 
the top, and also the smoke with the aid of 
glasses. Watched it for an hour. About 
6 o’clock could see it plainly, and the great 
cloud of smoke from the crater. The ship 
is pitching some, as the wind has raised 
quite a good swell. It is hot in the men’s 
quarters, temperature of air to-day 86 and 
83 degrees. 

July 19.—Heavy swell all day. We are 
running ‘‘ head on’’ to it, and the vessel 
pitches considerably. Usual routine. After 
dinner, went below to see the engines and 
boilers. It was hot down there. Almost 
down to the bottom of the ship, but it was 
very interesting. At “school’’ to-day, the 
adjutant dismissed us early, as he was get- 
ting seasick. I go on guard again on Fri- 
day. That will probably be my last tour 
aboard this ship, for we expect to reach 
Manila on Senter or Tuesday at latest. 

July 20.—Distance 263 miles. After turn- 
ing in last night, found it too hot to sleep, 
and came on deck awhile until it got cooler. 
This morning read Kipling’s ‘‘The Light 
that Failed.’’ Fine moonlight to-night. 
Vaccinated again this afternoon. The doctor 
said if this did not ‘‘take,’’ it would hardly 
be worth while to try it again. Fourth 
time within a few weeks. 

July 22.—The ship has nearly run out of 
ice, and so we are cut short on that, and the 
water is not very cold. Read some yester- 
day in ‘‘ Troops in Campaign,’’ and more of 
Kipling’s tales. After awhile shall inspect 
the guard. It is daylight now about 5 a. m. 
We expect to sight Luzon to-night, and 
reach Manila sometime on Monday. 

July 23.—Sighted Luzon last night about 
go’clock. I was asleep in my bunk, and did 
not turn out until 5:30 this morning. It 
was blowing hard then, and we were run- 
ning close to the shore. We expect to get 
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to Manila to-morrow at noon. Am waiting 
this in the dining saloon. The piano an 


violins and mandolins are playing, and the 
crowd of last night is down here. Some 
noise. Have had a very smooth and quiet 
trip so far, and suppose it will continue 
until we reach port. Hope they disembark 
us soon after reaching there, and let us go 
direct to our own regiments. 

July 25.—We reached here all O. K., and 
dropped anchor 12:10 p. m. yesterday. Very 
hot. Sat around all afternoon yesterday and 
tried to keep cool. The Colonel went ashore 
early in the afternoon, and came back about 
5 o'clock. After breakfast this morning 
I had orders to go ashore. Had baggage 
carried down near the gang-way, and then 
orders were changed, and my ne is 
still aboard the transport. Don’t know how 
long they are to stay, or whether I am to 
stay with them. Several boat loads ot 
soldiers have already gone ashore. Good- 
sized steam tow-boats come out to the side 
of the ship, then the soldiers go down the 
gangway ladder and go aboard, and when 
one is sufficiently loaded she steams ashore, 
and comes back for another load. There is 
some talk of the recruits of the 18th and 
23rd Infantry staying aboard the Sheridan, 
which is to take them to Iloilo and Cebu, in 
which case some of the officers now aboard 
will gowiththem. Mycompany is made up 
of recruits for the 18th, and I’m still on duty 
with them. This seems to be a big city. 
Roofs painted white, and town looks well 
from where we are anchored in the bay. The 
bay is large, and when the wind blows it 
gets quite rough. We are right off the 
mouth of the Pasig River, about a mile from 
shore. There is a light-house where the 
river runs into the bay. Bacoor bay is off 
to the southwest, and Cavite still farther 
southwest. We passed the island of Correg- 
idor on our right as we came into the ba 

esterday. Got a paperthis morning tell- 
ing of the resignation of Secretary Alger 
and the raising of more troops. Will send 
itto you. Itis acurio. 

‘July 26.—I was relieved from duty on the 
Sheridan this morning at 9 o’clock, and 
came ashore, being ordered to report to the 
21st regiment. Brewer and I go to same 
regiment. We had our stuff taken to hotel 
until we could find where to go, and then 
started for headquarters. On the way we 
met Ned on horseback, who had a long and 
hot ride looking for me. He took us over 
to report to Col. Kline at the Palace. Then 
we went to hotel, re-packed our stuff, and 
stored it in the regimental warehouse, 
and reported officially at headquarters. 
There we had lunch, and then came on to 
Ned’s camp, as above. Brewer is assigned 
to this battalion. I go to C company, now 
at Morong, about 25 miles due south from 
this place. Expect to go day after to-morrow. 
It is our farthest possession northward on 
the west side of the Baie. Am writing this 
in Ned’s tent, by candle-light. 
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Alva, July 27.—Have just come over here 
in a pouring rain. Got well soaked. Had 
a good visit with Ed. over at his camp, and 
expected to go to Morong, where my com- 
pany is, to-morrow. Received orders this 
morning to report here for Seageeney duty to 
Co. M. Manila isa queer, old-looking place. 
Old walls overgrown with moss. Chinese 
houses, and Chinamen that carry stuff on 
their shoulders. They are really beasts of 
burden. The native women, Filipinos, don’t 
wear much clothing. Barefooted, and partly 
bare-legged, nothing on the head, neck or 
shoulders. Some of them fair looking, a 
few fairly pretty, but the most of them ugly 
enough. Lots of children, too, not burdened 
with much clothing. These Chinese car- 
riers wear nothing except a pair of panta- 
loons, rolled up as high as possible. Some 
of them wear great straw hats that look 
like inverted basins. Almost everybody 
that can do so rides in small, two-wheeled 
hacks with one little horse. There are four- 
wheeled hacks also, drawn by two horses, 
and carts with ‘‘ water buffaloes ’’ attached. 
These are big, gray animals, shaped much 
like oxen, with large, flat horns extending 
in a curve (horizontally) over their backs. 
Two of these buffalo teams, and six Chinese 
coolies, are attached to each company of 
soldiers. hee i do the heavy hauling, water 
carrying, wood-chopping, etc., for the com- 

any, and act as litter-bearers when a fight 
is in progress. Ed.’s company is encamped 
in a ridge just back of the water works 
guarding them, then the headquarters of 
the battalion immediately back of them, with 
a company on the hill, and companies to the 
right and left of them to prolong the line. 
The regimental headquarters are about four 
miles back of where we are now, at El De- 
posito, on the pipe line which runs from the 
pumping station to the city. Thundering 
now, and there will probably be more rain. 
It comes down hard. 

Jug 28.—After breakfast, I went on guard 
as officer of the day. Went out to see where 
the different wpe were, and got back about 
go’clock. The whole country is swampy. 
It is cut up into rectangular areas by little 
embankments to hold water, where the rice 

rows. These areas are called ‘‘rice pad- 

ies,’’ and as they make up the most of the 
landscape, it is nearly all —- Just be- 
low the advanced post is a well called the 
‘“Sacred Well,’’ at which the Chinamen 
from this company get water, and carry it 
tothe company. They have apiece of bam- 
boo about six feet long; this they carry 
across their shoulders, with a bucket of 
water hanging on each end. They drag 
wood back to camp, bamboo. By boring or 


cutting a hole in the larger ends of the 
bamboo, and putting a short, light piece 
through these holes in two bamboo poles, 
they can drag two of them, about 30 feet 
long, back tocamp. They go out for wood 
and water always under an armed guard. I 
am ordered to go into town to-morrow and 
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draw clothing for this battalion. They will 
furnish me with a horse to ride. This will 

ive me a chance to get more shoes. Wad- 
ing around through these rice swamps re- 
quires some changes of shoes to keep dry. 
A few moments ago I was called to the 
telephone and informed by the battalion 
adjutant that I had been relieved from duty 
with this company, and would report for 
duty to the commanding officer of B Com- 
pany to-morrow morning. That brings me 
a mile nearer to Ned. Have not heard yet 
when I am to goto Morong. Will have to 
wait for orders. 

July 31.—There is a report that all the 
companies of this regiment are to go to 
Calamba or Santa Cruz as soon as troops 
can be sent to take their places here. 

Calamba, Aug. 5.—We dropped anchor off 
Pasig, town, last night about 8:30, and lay 
there until 5:30this morning. Then reached 
the lake about 6 a. m., making Calamba 
about 10:30. Had a very interesting ride up 
the river Pasig, which has a swift current of 
7 or 8 miles per hour. A passenger offered 
me a box of sardines and a roll last night, 
which I accepted, as I could not buy any- 
—_ where we stopped ; then did not eat 
anything until supper to-night, which you 
bet, I enjoyed. Lt. Meade is in command of 
this company. There has been some firing 
this afternoon at long range. In case of an 
attack I’m to have the left platoon, on the 
river bank in trenches. Undergrowth dense. 
No tents. Camped in ditch with shelter of 
bamboo mat. 

Aug. 6.—Slept with clothes on last night 
in a little ‘‘lean to,’’ floor about 6x8, dis- 
tance between roof and floor 2 feet on one 
side 1% feet on the other. When it rains, 
drop a bamboo mat down in front. It is 
down in the ditch with the others, and noth- 
ing shows above the level of the ground. 
The platoon of which I have charge is out 
about roo rods to the northwest, in a trench 
just this side of the river. The insurgents 
are some little distance back on the other 
side of the river. The ground between is 
densely covered with sugar-cane, banana 
trees, underbrush, etc. There is a bridge 
westward of this camp, which is barricaded, 
and an outpost is stationed there. The 
river runs through quite a gorge. The other 
day this company drove the insurgents 
across the river. Meade tells me the 
charged for several hundred yards, half eac 
time, and the other half firing volleys, and 
got up this far. There bas been firing dur- 
ing the day and night atintervals. Heard 
a bugle of the insurgents a while ago. The 
mosquitoes and bugs are fierce here. They 
make a noise like flies or bees. It rained 
last night. Used poncho fora cover. The 
Pasig river is very swift all the way up, 
about 14 miles. We passed many of the 
natives’ canoes and cascoes going up and 
down. They don’t wear many clothes. One 
fellow that I saw was about naked. Some 
of them wear great straw-hats, like a low, 
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broad-based cone. They look odd. The 
women wash clothes along the river bank, 
beat them with clubs, and throw them on a 
flat stone. Bathe themselves too on the 
street corners, pouring water over each 
other, with only a loose garment like a 
sheet tied around them under the arms, and 
reaching down to the knees. 

Aug. 9.—Yesterday at noon I heard the 
first bullets whiz by. Theinsurgents began 
to fire on our lookout from a clump of trees, 
seven hundred yards off. We gave them 
several volleys and silenced them. Days 
long and hot, nights ditto, flies in daytime, 
mosquitoes at night, plenty of them. There 
is an itch here that is very common, called 
‘‘ adobe itch.’’ I don’t want it. 

Aug. 10.—Had just gone to sleep last 
night when they began to fire. Got out to 
the trench, and was there till things quieted 
down. We weara kind of headgear of mos- 
quito netting furnished by the Quartermas- 
ter’s department. 

Aug. 1z.—Insurgents came in pretty close 
last night. Some shots close enough. They 
kept quiet until near morning, evidently do 
this to annoy our men and make them lose 
their sleep. 

Aug. 22.—Chills and fever, and stomach 
has not been working right for some days. 
Rather weak, but getting better. Kept on 
duty all the time. Heavy rains and awful 
hot at times. Frequent firing. 

Aug. 28.—There goes the band. They 
practice every morning except Sunday, an 
agreeable diversion. Now they are playing 
‘‘The Palms ’’—good trombone solo. They 
have quarters in what was formerly the 
priest’s house, adjoining the church. There 
are several bells in the church tower, one ot 
which, deep toned, sounds well when they 
ring it slowly. 

ug. 29.—Everything quiet. The sky 
was very beautiful before sunrise, all shades 
of crimson. For breakfast, pan-cakes, coffee 
and bacon. You would laugh to see the 
igs out here, the queerest looking things. 
he full grown hogs have long straight 
tails that they wag like a horse, and little 
pigs are innumerable. ‘ Dogs are numerous, 
too, but poor specimens of their kind. 
. Aug. 30.--Was in a church and on the 
bell tower yesterday. The place looks like 
a jail outside, stone with iron roof, windows 
barred, gallery at one end, pulpit about 
the middle, ales at the other end, a few 
benches in the middle, none anywhere else, 
floor of large square bricks, a very small 
melodeon in gallery and a large music 
tack, nothing else. The bell tower, sepa- 
rate from the church, has three small bells 
and one large one. 
_ Aug. 31.—Passed a mud-hole this morn- 
ing where water-buffalo wallow. It is liquid 
mud, but they enjoy rolling around in it, as 
do the hogs, of course. Also looked through 
an old ruined sugar-mill. Quiet here now. 


Fever lately, getting used to the climate, I 
suppose. 


On court-martial duty and boards 
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of survey every now and then. Ned was 
over to-day, but too busy to stay for supper. 
His work as quartermaster keeps him going 
all the while hard. 

Sept. 4.—Got order relieving me tempo- 
rarily from this company. Sent to Co. I. 
Was ordered out on outpost to prevent the 
insurgents from firing on outpost of Co. D. 
Had but little fever yesterday, sweat it out 
the night before, perhaps. 

Sept. 16.—Everything quiet. Pointin 
and aiming drill for recruits. Feel g 
again these days. Lively work here at 
times. The tall rice gives them a chance to 
get in closer without being seen. Our 
sentries, and outposts, and everybody else, 
must be keenly alive when on duty to pre- 
vent surprise. Corporal Harris just got a 
fellow with a bolo in his hand, who had 
sneaked on him through the rice, and was 
about to drive the knife into his back. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ApAms.—Supt. Roth: Our schools have 
made a good start, and so far as I have 
visited them they are getting along success- 
fully. It is gratifying to know that ina 
number of districts nearly all the pupils 
have already entered school. Parents seem 
to realize the importance of giving their 
children the benefit of the full term. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Roth: Prof. Wilkin- 
son, principal of the Kittanning schools, re- 
signed his position to accept the principal- 
ship of the 24th ward schools of Pittsburg. 
Prof. D. R. Sumstine of Apollo was elected 
to succeed him at a salary of $1300. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Moore: In Franklin dis- 
trict the wages of teachers have been in- 
creased from $30 to $32 per month ; in New 
Galilee from $40 to $60. In Ohio district, 
two houses were newly painted. The build- 
ings in Moon were also painted. Beaver is 
adding a four-room building to the old one. 

BERKS.—Supt. Rapp: All the schools in 
the county are now gpen. In a few of the 
rural districts they are slimly attended. 
Additional schools have been opened in 
Albany, Cumru, Spring and Exeter, mak- 
ing a total of 511 schools for the county. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Painter : The directors of 
Connoquenessing township have opened a 
school at Butter Cup P. O., and, having 
moved one house farther south, are now 
building a new house there. 

CARBON.—Supt. Beisel: The minimum 
school term of seven months meets with 
a approval. All but five districts 

ad more than six months last year. 
Nowhere have the salaries been reduced. 
Banks township and Weatherly each closed 
two schools on account of movings out of 
the districts. Lower Towamensing, Lans- 
ford and Lehighton each added a school to 
last year’s numbers. The county has one 
teacher less this year than last. 


CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Miller: Our schools 
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this year are under the management of the 
best corps of teachers we have ever had. 
Both directors and patrons show much 
interest in the selection of teachers and in 
the improvement of school pereeety. Many 
of our districts are establishing school 
libraries. Encyclopedias and a few well- 
chosen books put into a school always 
make a good beginning as the nucleus of a 
growing collection. We hope to see the 
movement develop into still greater efforts 
along this line. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. Garver: All the schools 
are now in session. So far as I can lean 
they are very well attended. I think we 
are getting away from the old idea, that the 
larger children must remain at home for a 
few weeks after school has opened. This is 
no doubt largely due to the compulsory at- 
tendance law. This law should be more 
strictly enforced to reach the desired results. 

ForEst.—Supt. Stitzinger: All the 
schools in the county are now in operation 
and the prospects for a successful year are 
unusually bright. The teaching force asa 
whole is the best qualified body of in- 
structors ever employed in any year in the 
history of the county, nearly half of them 
being graduates. Three new school-houses 
have just been completed: one in Greene 
towns ip. one in Howe, and one in Harm- 
ony. They are all substantial structures, 
and a credit to the communities in which 
they are located. The first local institute 
was held at gn gig’ Soe Kingsley township 
on September 30. ose who attended had 
a pleasant and profitable time together. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Stewart: The monthly 
reports of teachers show a good attendance 
for the opening week of the term. The 
majority of the teachers are subscribers for 
educational ae and are following the in- 
structions of the reading course. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Teitrick : The indica- 
tions for a successful term are promising. 
Many improvements in school propert 
have been made. Eight or ten new build- 
ings have been erected, and new rooms 
added to others or fitted up foruse. Snyder 
has established a District High School. 
Prof. W. M. Brown is principal and also 
superintends the schools of the township. 
This is the first school of this kind in the 
county. Young has established a district 
superintendency with Prof. Lex N. Mitchell 
to fill the office. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: The at- 
tendance in the borough schools for the 
first month of the new year is fair ; in farm- 
ing districts, however, the schools are 
small. The practice of keeping the older 
pupils out of school to help with the farm- 


work prevails to a very great extent ; this 
generally continues until about November 
1. One school recently visited had twenty- 
two pupils enrolled and only four present. 
Under these conditions it is impossible for 
teachers to do any good permanent work in 
the higher grades during the first two or 
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three months of the term, The few pupils 
in these grades who do attend must ‘‘ mark 
time’’ until the majority have finished 
their farm-work and taken their places in 
the school. In a large number of these 
cases there is no validexcuse. The parents 
are well-to-do farmers, abundantly able to 
hire the help they need. For the sake of 
saving a few dollars they break up the 
schools and destroy, to a great extent, their 
value for the first three or four months of 
the term. Neither the short terms, nor the 
large number of classes, nor the low wages, 
bad weather and bad roads, nor all of these 
hindrances together, militate so strongly 
against the success of the country schools 
as this miserable, penurious, penny-wise 
and pound-foolish custom. If any one 
should attempt to rob these people as they 
are every year robbing their own children of 
their most valuable opportunity, they 
would be furious. One would suppose that 
parental love might be safely trusted to 
— the educational interests of children ; 
ut in many instances it seems that there 
are other interests of paramount importance 
in the father’s view. In the minds of 
some, it wonld seem that education was 
made a side issue. When the boys cannot 
earn anything on the farm, they are allowed 
to go toschool. It is this attitude, assumed 
by so many of the patrons, which prevents 
the country schools from giving such 
results as they should. The country boys 
and girls are bright and eager to learn, and 
with regular attendance at school would do 
work of such character as to compare 
favorably with that of the best borough and 
city schools ; but unless the patrons turn 
about and work with the schools, and not 
against them as many now do, satisfactory 
results cannot be reached. 
LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: Judging from 
present indications one is safe to predict 
that the monthly meeting of township 
teachers will be more popular than ever 
this season. Last term at least twelve of 
our rural districts organized and continued 
in operation these monthly meetings ; this 
ear twice that number of districts are tak- 
ing hold of the movement. In Penn town- 
ship the school board, with a view of insur- 
ing regular attendance of teachers, has 
framed a clause into the agreement which 
imposes a fine or forfeit of one dollar upon 
each teacher when absent from the meeting. 
Should any money be acquired from this 
source it is to be applied to the school 
libraries of the district. The third Satur- 
day in each month has been designated as 
the day of meeting. Their next programme 
contains an excellent line of school work 
for study and discussion. The annual com- 
mittee on local institutes has just issued its 
institute calendar to the teachers and public. 
Provision is made for ten meetings. Among 
the topics to be taken up for discussion are: 
The personality of the teacher, the function 
of the school, stimulants of attention, 
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sources of the teacher’s inspiration, home 
study by pupils, the play of children, the 
element of rest, the pupil’s side of the 
problem, the spirit of school visitation, a 
township reading club, the principle of cor- 
relation, and the mechanics of reading. 

MERCER.—Supt. Fruit: French Creek 
township has greatly improved its school- 
houses by papering and putting them in 
good repair generally. The result reflects 
great credit upon the directors. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Apple: Teach- 
er’s meetings were held at five different 
places in the county. The attendance was 
very good. Judging from the interest man- 
ifested by the teachers in these meetings, 
we may expect a good quality of work dur- 
ing the term. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Pritts : The increase in 
the number of schools for the year is five, 
and from present indications several more 
will be established during the term. Paint 
township built an addition to the house at 
Windber, making it an eight-room build- 
ing. Local institutes have been organized 
in a number of districts. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton : The new build- 
ing erected in Lewis township is occupied. 
The superintendent met with the directors 
and organized a grammar school with a 
four years’ course. The fourth year con- 
tains English and American literature, 
a geography, natural philosophy, 

ook-keeping, algebra, business forms, 
composition, letter-writing, etc. Miss 
Nannie E. Houpt is the teacher. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Bigler : Rockland dis- 
trict has just completed a new substantial 
school building. Venango county needs a 
shaking = in regard to the enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law. Let us en- 
force it and then be law-abiding citizens. 
Oh, for school directors of ‘‘ backbone !’’ 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: Of the 64 
schools visited during September the 
majority may be considered to have started 
well. The schools are small, as the larger 
boys and girls are in many instances kept 
at home. The schools visited were all in 
the rural districts. One good feature in the 
election of teachers is to be noted. The 
directors tried to secure only such as were 
willing and qualified to do the most work 
possible for the schools. We have no place 
for any other. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Boak: Schools 
opened with everything in first-class condi- 
tion for the beginning of what is expected 
to be a prosperous year. A new micros- 
= air pump, and several other pieces of 
valuable apparatus have been procured for 





the laboratory of our high school. We 
look for a successful year. 
BETHLEHEM. —Supt. Twitmyer: Our 


schools opened August 30, with an in- 
creased attendance of about 100 pupils. 
The board increased our course of study 
from eleven to twelve years. An additional 
year of English has been added to the gram- 
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mar grade, and the work iy geography and 
physiology has been pont 9 Two years 
in German, two in English, and one in 
Latin have been added to the high school. 
The addition of the German and the extra 
English is meeting with a very general 
approval. A new course of study is in 
process of preparation, and will be printed 
during the year. 

DANVILLE.—Supt. Houser: The school 
buildings and grounds have been thorou ghl y 
repaired and put in good condition. Three 
of our teachers, Laura S. Divel, Tillie 
James and Sarah Pritchard have recentl 
been mg a permanent certificates, whisk 
according to a rule of the board carry with 
them an increase in salary of $3.50 per 
month. Besides the branches required by 
law, the certificates include physical geog- 
raphy, general history, botany, civics and 
algebra. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: The enroll- 
ment for September was 8474—a gain of 311 
over that of the same month last year. The 
percentage of attendance for the month 
was 93, which is the best we have had for 
years. One new school-house was opened. 
One or two more are needed. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: The Walnut 
street building, ight rooms), has been 
thoroughly renovated and furnished with 
the latest improved adjustable desks and 
seats. The schools have opened auspi- 
ciously with the largest enrollment in our 
history. The senior class of the high 
school numbers forty-five. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP (LUZERNE Co.)—Supt. 
Gabrio: Our schools opened September 18. 
The enrollment for the first week was 1817. 
Mrs. E. B. Coxe had the interior of the 
Drifton schools’ painted at an expense of 
over $125. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Cleaver: A large 
bell of good quality has been ordered for 
the high school building. Supply teachers 
are required to visit schools half of the 
month and to study professional works, 
reciting to the superintendent. We are 
emphasizing memory work and literature 
in all grades. Schools are well organized 
and good work is being accomplished. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Adams: During the 
month a building with three rooms was 
rented and furnished, and three new teach- 
ers were elected. These new schools were 
organized at the beginning of the second 
month. We now have, outside the high 
school, a corps of 60 teachers and 2400 
pupils, or 40 pupils to a teacher. 

McKEEspPortT.—Supt. Brooks: The pros- 
pects for a successful year’s work are very 
promising. We have a larger enrollment 
by over 300 than ever before. Our teachers 
are active and enthusiastic. The board of 
education was liberal in furnishing sup- 
plies, and the school sentiment throughout 
the city is of a pronounced character. Con- 
sidering these points, we look forward toa 
successful year’s work. 
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Its MORAL ELEMENT.—It has been doubted wheth- 
er music possesses any moral element, If it is really 
the language of emotion, and our emotions give birth 
to motives, there can be no question that music hasa 
bearing upon our spiritual well-being. The doubt 
which has been cast upon the subject is probably due 
to the belief that the same music arouses such diverse 
emotions in different minds. It is not, however, that 
the emotions are really so diverse, but rather that the 
ideas which these emotions suggest differ so widely. 
It is matter of common experience that even in the 
world of sense and thought, where all is defined and 
clear-cut, the same thing may be pure to the pure, and 
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evil to the evil ; that as the nature is high or low it will 
assimilate the good or the evil around it. In the world 
of the emotions, where everything is vague and unde- 
fined, this is more emphatically true than elsewhere. 
Elevated and pure as music is, as a ministrant to man, 
we would deprive it of its chief dignity if we failed to 
acknowledge its moral effect. We must admit that 
there is a region which lies beyond the reach of ideas 
—not only beyond, but above it—which can be pene- 
trated by melody. Every soul that has ever felt a true 
adoration for the goodness and glory and majesty of 
the Infinite must have known some time in its career 
what it is to lose all cognizance of time and place, 
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4 When the cherries are in blossom they have no 
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When the chicken’s in the egg it has no bones ; 
Partum quartum peredicentem, 
Perri merri dictum, Domine. 
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Perri merri dictum, Domine, 
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even of things present and things to come,” in a rapt 
contemplation of that which is beyond the reach of 
thought. Then every faculty and every sense stands 
aside reverently, while the soul, thrilled through and 
through with trembling and adoring love, bows in the 
presence ofits God. Nay, the soul that has ever felt an 
all-absorbing, self-forgetful love for a human being 
which it has placed, however unworthily, above itself, 
can recall some supreme moment when it rose higher 
and still higher till thought had reached the limits of 
its domain, and there left it filled with emotions which 
no human language has been invented to express. 
There is a silent, rapt communion higher than prayer; 





and a still, speechless sympathy deeper than words. 
As there is in the realm of emotion a region which lies 
somewhere nearer heaven than thought will ever be, 
so whatever exalts in any measure above itself can 
not be wanting in an element of moral power, and 
cannot be without its moral influence.—1/rs, Herrick. 

Lord Bacon often required that music be played 
in the room adjoining his study. Milton listened 
to his organ for his most solemn inspirations; and 
music was ever necessary to Warburton. The sym- 


phonies which awoke in the poet sublime emotions 
might have composed the inventive mind of the 
great critic in visions of his theoretical mysteries. 
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The Standard Readers are based upon a careful study of child-intelligence. The les- 
sons lead through a carefully graded vocabulary to an interpretation of language and an 
appreciation of good literature. The new words with phonetic marks are introduced prior 
to their use in the text. The text itself is not marred by any method markings. The 
child reads from the first as he is to read always. The language from the beginning will 
be found to be stately and simple. It is unalloyed by petty injections made in order to 
conform to a favorite method. The deliberate omission of mechanical devices has given 
space for double the reading matter usually found in readers of the elementary grades. 
The aim at the outset is the building of a vocabulary. This is followed by training in 
language forms, and the awakening of observation and imagination. Following this the 
lessons acquaint the pupil through type lessons with all forms of human activity and with 
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Ghe Education of (Shildzen 


Selected, translated, and annotated by L. E. Rector, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Notwithstanding that it is more than three hundred years since Montaigne 
published the precepts which, selected from his writings, are here translated, it 
may without fear of contradiction be asserted that they have never been super- 
seded or even improved upon by more modern writers. Montaigne himself 
was from childhood educated with the greatest care, and no subject ever seems 
to have claimed precedence in his mind to that of the education of children. 
His Zssais are familiar discourses with the reader, whom he takes completely 
into his confidence, about what he has seen and done and read and thought. 
The rich, varied, and exceedingly personal style of Montaigne, rising without 
effort from easy familiarity to serious and sustained eloquence, relieves the 
reader of all consciousness of the fact that it is in some sort, and certainly in 
some cases where practical use can be made of Montaigne’s suggestions, the 
merest duty to read the Zssazs, in part at least, as necessary to an acquaintance 
not only with one of the best teachers of teachers, but also one of the very 
greatest masters of French prose. 
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By FREDERICK E. BOLTON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“It was with pleasure that I availed myself of the opportunity while in 
Germany to personally visit and study the different forms of schools comprised 
in the educational system. I witnessed recitations in all branches of instruction 
in all grades from the kindergarten to the university, and hence gained a fairly 
adequate personal acquaintance with organization and methods of instruction. 
In addition to this I sought every opportunity for conference with schoolmen, 
teachers, and directors, to better acquaint myself with the motif inspiring the 
various features of the system. I have attempted in the following pages to 
describe one section of the system, viz., the secondary schools. An attempt 
has been made to explain the essential features of the organization, government, 
and modus operandi of the schools. An important feature of the book, and one 
which ought to prove helpful by comparison with the status in our own country, 
is the consideration of the qualifications, training, and examination of teachers.” 
—Extract from the Author's Preface. 
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